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SHOP-WINDOWS. 


To the opinion of the philosopher who held the shady 
side of Pall Mall to be the spot on earth most replete 
with enjoyment, I have but one difficulty in subscribing. 
On the shady side of Pall Mail there are no shop- 
windows; and to the real epicurean of the joys of 
sauntering in metropolitan shade, there can be no 
happiness on the cool side of any street where shop- 
windows are not. I am aware that there are men, 
professors in the delights of idling, to whom the mere 
pacing to and fro is sufficient, and in whose eyes shop- 
windows are no more than margins of the footway on 
the one side, as the kerb-stone is on the other. I am 
a saunterer of more enlightened creed; and if an 
Arab by reason of my wanderings, I am at least of 
the tribe recognised among that ancient people as the 
‘dwellers in cities ;? and my nomadism is limited to the 
regions civilised by shop-windows. What music is to 
the banquet—supplying an under-current of harmony 
that links one enjoyment to the other, and to the 
patchwork of an entertainment gives coherency and 
concord—shop-windows are to the peripatetic philo- 
sopher. When thought begins but for an instant to 
stagnate, and the stream of reflection to flow less 
freely, the next shop-window will furnish fresh matter 
for our musings, cheer us by the exhibition of some 
of the pleasant varieties of life, if we are meditating 
too moodily, or bring us down to the sobering level 
of reality if our fancy is indulging in too fantastic 
a flight. 

Let who will decry my philosophy as of the shop, 
shoppy, I care not! I give them their mountains and 
their valleys, their rivers and their plains, their magnifi- 
cent prospects and flourishes anent the picturesque, 
so they let me have the shops; for what are to them 
simply shops, are to me galleries of art, science, and 
marvels, and treasuries of never-failing enjoyment ; 
exhibitions where there is no fee for admission, where 
you are constrained to purchase nor catalogue nor 
programme of the entertainment, where there are no 
reserved seats and no fees to attendants. Pass with 
a glance, or linger for prolonged inspection, you incur 
neither liability nor obligation; and should you, on 
these unexpensive terms derive, in any measure, 
entertainment at the moment, or material for after- 
thought, how deep should be your gratitude to the 
source of the benefaction ! 

What a joy is a print-shop—a Walhalla of the hour! 
where the popular voice delivers its verdict on public 
characters through the media of lithography and 
mezzotinto. It is merely a question of supply and 
demand. Just as a mother wants a photograph of 


‘baby,’ so does the public demand the face of its 
favourite: the print-seller is not behind hand, and 
soon there is the Abon Hassan of the day, the king 
for the hour, in all the glories of graving, occupying 
the post of honour in the print shop-window. But 
there are more heroes for the day than heroes for all 
time: there is a ‘latest novelty’ in reputation as 
in everything else; and at the back of the shop we 
are peering into, lie a ghastly assortment of celebrities 
who have been pushed off or have shrunk down from 
their pedestals before the rival who now reigns in 
their stead! What bargains might one now secure in 
enlightened statesmen, who have waned into insigni- 
ficant M.P.s; accomplished orators, who have shrunk 
into empty talkers; popular preachers, who have 
merged in mere bishops; fascinating actresses, whose 
charms have passed their climacteric; and dashing 
cavalry-officers, who have been found, on to-day’s reflec- 
tion over the premature verdict of yesterday, to be 
but heroes of a most Brummsgem mint. Truly said 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham: ‘We can no 
more judge of the value of a man by the impression he 
makes on the public, than we can tell whether the seal 
was of gold or brass by which the stamp was made. 
Nevertheless, let us sun ourselves in the light of the 
countenance of the present hero, and while we bend 
reverently before his worship, muse how long his reign 
will last, and speculate upon the heir-apparent to his 
throne.’ 

What museums of marvels are pawnbrokers’ shops! 
What a halo of wonderment, half smiling, half sad, 
consecrates each of the curiosities which, in the shape 
of unredeemed pledges, illustrate the window. Into 
what a sea of conjecture do we not drift. Who was 
the ill-fated proprietor of that handsome cruet-stand, 
25s., and what was the untimely occasion that com- 
pelled its mortgage? Who was it purchased temporary 
alleviation of his impecuniosity by ‘putting away’ that 
solid silver soup-ladle, 13s. 6d.? Who were the primal. 
possessors of the curved Damascus dagger with jewelled 
handle; of the antique pistols richly inlaid, which I 
would not for a trifle undertake to fire off; of the 
plated chamber-candlestick, very coppery about the 
edges, and thus fully complying with the provisions of 
the old law, which required all plated goods to exhibit 
somewhere the original foundation? Whose heart was 
eased by the deposit of the bronze head of Cicero, 
strikingly like Mr Pitt, and a good deal battered as to 
features? That strange oil-painting, too, in splintered 
and dirty frame, of a tawny orange-coloured saint, 
sitting in outer darkness, visited in his opacity by a 
scarcely less tawny-coloured nymph, with the little 
wardrobe she has, clothing the air considerably more 
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than herself, descending from sea-green clouds, and 
presenting to the virtuous ancient in the foreground 
‘|| what seems intended for a bird, a dove perhaps, though 
very much like a cottage-loaf in shape; the whole 
ticketed to be by Julio Romano—very fine work, only 
L.3, 10s. By wnat combination of circumstances were 
all these strange and incongruous effects drawn together 
into the net of the pawnbroker? Did the original 
owners deposit there their chattels, with the inten- 
tion of redeeming them at a future period; and did 
stern poverty, most implacable of creditors, lodge more 
and more detainers against them, until at last the 
arrangement was foreclosed, and the equity of redemp- 
tion lost altogether? How many paid interest on the 
advance, and so staved off for a time the day of 
reckoning, which came at last notwithstanding, and 
engulfed deposit, interest, and all? What have become 
of the duplicates? Are they destroyed, or held still as 
faint representatives of treasures once possessed, 
though now lost for ever—title-deeds of a past pros- 
perity, like the genealogy of a poor peer, or the heavy 
schedule of a bankrupt trader? What a crowd of 
shipwrecks, what ‘seas of troubles’ must there have 
been to strand upon the same shore such different 
cargoes! The India-shawl, the clock, the toast-rack, 
the eye-glass, the bracelets, the thermometer, the 
umbrella, the flat-iron, the chimney ornaments, the 
teapot, the opera-glass, the Sutlej medal, the wedding- 
ring, the spurs, the freemason’s insignia, the gold- 
watch, engine-turned, and jewelled in four holes, and 
last, melancholy item! the small silver-gilt locket, in 
which a plait of light-brown hair is still nestling. 
Melancholy token! Love himself—it can only be a 
love-gift—the prisoner of the pawnbroker! 

But this is sad; let us ‘move on.’ What a haven for 
half-an-hour’s loitering is the bookstall ! — half-way 
house between the publisher and the butterman— 
morgue for the disposition of defunct literature, in case 
some: friendly hand may charitably claim the sad 
remains for private interment, and so rescue them 
from the ignominy of dissection at the cheese-shop. 
‘Paint an inch thick, to this complexion must we 
come at last.’ All these at fourpence: Cassivelaunus, 
a Tragedy, in five acts; Sturm’s Reflections ; The Soul's 
Vigil, and other Poems ; Watts’s Logic; and vol. ii. of 
the Rightful Heir, a novel, in three volumes (Newman: 
Leadenhall Street). Zhe Whole Duty of Man for four- 
teenpence, the Clergyman’s Vade-Mecum for three- 
pence, Paley for ninepence, and Pope’s Homer \for a 
shilling. ‘How the knave jowls them to the ground.’ 
Did these books cost no more the making but to play 
at loggats with them? Let the man who desires to 
write a book, visit first a bookstall, see what he can 
buy for sixpence, and then go home and not write it. 

Newsvenders have cheerful shop-windows. There 
we find exhibited that interesting illustration—on the 
first page of the cheap periodical, which always seems 
to be published in advance of its date—to which I 
never could find the relative letterpress. There are 
hung up the newspaper placards: ‘ Horrible Murder 
at Horsleydown ;’ ‘ Homes and Altars, by Gracchus ;’ 
‘Curious Case of Breach of Promise ;’ ‘Helotry in 
High Places;’ ‘Bishops and Bigamy;’ Theatricals, and 
all the News of the Week. There are the etchings of 
the new monthly serial; there the vast wood-cuts of 
the illustrated newspaper; and there a miraculous 
draught of shilling light literature, in rainbow covers, 
demonstrating, alas! too frequently, that lightness is 
not synonymous with brightness after all, and that 
be = may be flame without, although there be no fire 

in. 

Then there are bonnet-shops! 

There is something about bonnets so peculiarly sug- 
gestive of the married state, that a steady inspection 
of them by any one on the hither side of the rubicon 
of matrimony, seems to be almost a certain token of 


an approaching change of condition; and a bachelor of 
autumnal age curiously scrutinising the contents of 
a bonnet-shop becomes a spectacle of serious import. 
I must admit both my autumnity and unmarried 
status, and yet braving all the imputations and remon- 
strances the admission may call down upon me, avow 
myself a devotee of bonnet-shops. I speak of the 
exterior only. The interior—procul este profani—is 
one of those arcana with which we cannot be perfectly 
acquainted until we have emerged from the novitiate 
of bachelorhood, and become priests in full orders of 
the temple of Hymen. Such glimpses behind the veil 
as we may have caught before arriving at that full- 
blown condition, can have been secured only by stealth 
or accident. A forlorn commission, having reference 
to a hideous fabric something of the hue and shape of 
a copper coal-skuttle, with a bird of paradise of fierce 
aspect and many colours perched on the top—the 
bonnet of an elderly maiden-aunt in the country— 
afforded me the only experience I ever enjoyed of the 
interior of a bonnet-shop. «But of bonnet shop-windows 
I profess myself an amateur. To me those fancy 
filmy elegances—I am not speaking of ancient ladies’ 
bonnets now—those corner-stones in the edifice of a 
pretty woman’s toilet, possess an infinity of attractions, 
and, as it appears to me, appeal even more to male 
than to female admiration. I can conceive a woman 
considering a bonnet very much as an anatomist might 
regard a woman. He would mutter: ‘Bone, muscle, 
vesicles, chyle, &c.; a very nice subject.’ She would 
eye the bonnet with an unpleasantly analytical glance, 
and murmur: ‘ Moiré, lilies, lace, guipure, &c.; a sweet 
bonnet.’ They both know too much to admire bound- 
lessly ; they are so clever they become critical, and 
lose the faculty of blind admiration. Man, by the very 
plenitude of his ignorance, enjoys a fuller gift of 
appreciation. He can regard the bonnet only as some- 
thing beyond the grasp of his understanding, and to be 
admired in proportion to the impossibility of compre- 
hending it: as a feather in the air, gone up out of 
reach; as a substance, if substance it is, vapoury, 
dreamy, gauzy, in the nature of foliage, which seems 
to halo round a pretty face, and endow it with multi- 
plied prettiness. So have I, at least, looked at bonnets 
in shop-windows, and wondered and admired. 

There is one bonnet-shop that lives particularly in 
my memory. It was situated in a populous thorough- 
fare, dedicated to my forenoon saunter; and it must 
not be permitted to prejudice my enthusiasm in the 
cause of bonnets if I concede that the hour when the 
window was being decked by the fair hands of its 
attendants was the period I generally selected for my 
visit to it. It seemed to be a time of high festival 
when the profane eye of the uninitiated might snatch 
the privilege of a glance at the eleusinianism of 
bonnetdom, and see at once both cause and effect, 
the bonnets and their makers. The ceremony of 
the arrangement of the window was of an import- 
ant and protracted nature; and I must own my 
stay in the neighbourhood while it was going on 
was continuous. I believe that, from considerations 
of propriety, I maintained a sort of delusion 
that I was waiting for some mythical omnibus that 
never made its appearance. ‘This was but clumsy 
drapery over my so frequent presence, and shrouded 
its real motives very ineffectually ; but gradually, by 
use and the pacific character of my proceedings, it 
came to be accepted as suflicient ; and I was at length 
acquiesced in as a morning visitor who might watch 
without accusation of rudeness though the omnibus 
came never so tardily, or came not at all. 

One fair item in the group, seen each morning 
decking the window, as of old the Graces attired 
Venus, became identified in my mind with the divi- 
nity presiding there over the destinies of bonnets; 
and I mentally worshipped her under those attributes, 
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calling her Bonnetina. Others there were almost fair 
enough to be deities too, co-operating with and assist- 
ing her in her employment; but in her presence I 
could account them only as satellites in her train, and 
not as independent powers. It was something to see 
her white hand dividing the muslin veil that enclosed 
the shop-window from the mysteries beyond, and then 
herself emerge, as one of Homer’s goddesses might 
have done, stepping from a cloud to reveal herself in 
all her glory to some enthralled votary. Simply was 
she clad, with few ornaments save those with which 
nature, in a fit of generosity, had bountifully decked 
her. Glossy locks, 


Simply gordianed up and braided, 
Leaving in naked comeliness unshaded 
Her pearl-round ears, white neck, and orbed brow. 


Lips, in their cherry hue, looking so like a bright 
flower, that I wondered the bees didn’t hasten to settle 
there: they would have done so, I’m sure, but for the 
window-panes. Eyes so shrouded by silky lashes, that 
I could never tell their colour. Gems they were, but 
whether amethyst, sapphire, turquoise, or what, I could 
never discover. Then there was a grace about her 
movements, with such a tender solicitude in them, 
all for the safety and prosperity of the bonnets, as was 
wonderful to see. 

There was a newness of charm in her every action 
that was something bewildering. Now was she lowly 
bending over a bonnet, as though it were an infant, 
and she its mother watching its first step; now was 
she erect with uplifted arms, the bonnet high over 
head, as though it were a cluster of grapes she was 
gathering for an Olympian banquet; and anon was 
she kneeling in a suppliant attitude, as though she 
were offering the bonnet as a propitiatory sacrifice at 
the shrine of some superior deity. I am sure she 
loved those bonnets, every one, and that her heart bled 
as they were one by one sold and taken from the shop. 

I almost think I loved Bonnetina, I could watch her 
and her bonnets so untiringly. I was known to her 
by sight, for a smile of half recognition would some- 
times wander over her face, as she wondered perhaps 
what I could possibly see to interest me so much in the 
shop and its doings. She never, I am sure, resented 
my incessant supervision as an impertinence. She 
seemed to have comfortably in her own mind recog- 
nised me as a chartered sentinel over the destinies 
of the bonnet-shop. I knew and studied every phase 
of its existence. The latest novelty from Paris was 
to me quite an antiquity before other gazers at the 
window had gathered its newness into their intelli- 
gences; and even the papier-mdéché dummy, which I 
could detect filmily through the gauze curtains—a 
machine, I conjecture, on which bonnets were put to 
be trimmed, a species of anvil, in fact, representing a 
very pink-faced lady, with very arched eyebrows, no 
particular expression, and a very white bald head, 
when that member was unclothed by bonnets—became 
as familiar to me as one of my own household. 

It pains me to add, that at last I loitered too long 
and saw too much; that one day a strangely-shaped 
vehicle, not exactly a carriage, nor exactly a cart, but 
something like a very high gig on four wheels with a 
huge box attached to it behind, drawn by a large horse 
addicted to snorting loudly, with protuberant knobs 
on its joints, drew noisily up to the door of the shop. 
Two men sat on the seat of the vehicle; one—I could 
notice only him—swollen and blunt as to features, 
with exaggerated whiskers, red in ‘hue, smoking a 
cigar, cheap by its odour, and with hands large in 
size, and knotted and gnarled like the limb of an oak- 
tree. He wore no gloves, but he did a ring, which, by 
contrast with his hands, which were dingy of colour, 
sparkled brilliantly. He swung down from his seat, 
came with a great clash on the pavement, puffed a cloud 


of very distressing black smoke into my face, expec- 
torated fiercely on the pavement—partially, I regret 
to say, on my boot—and strode into the shop. What 
was he that he should enter that consecrated spot with 
so much audacity? A suggestion came to my relief 
regarding travellers for orders. I looked in at the 
door, and saw Bonnetina in the arms of the mysterious 
stranger—and nothing more. I shivered as I thought 
how many women besides Titania have been enamoured 
of asses’ heads—how often men have bowed before 
idols which were but common clay after all—and I 
quitted the precincts of that bonnet-shop for ever. 

I had something to say about other shop-windows of 
the cheap photographers, where we may study with 
advantage what distressing objects can be made of the 
human countenance by means of the least exaggeration 
of truth : of the pastry-cooks, of the haberdashers, of the 
ham and beef depét ; but I can proceed no further now. 
Let me conclude, therefore, with a re-enunciation of 
the principles with which I started, that to perfect 
Pall-Mall’s shady side as the lounge of enlightened 
loiterers, shop-windows must be introduced. What 
say you, then—suppose we turn the Atheneum into a 
bookstall, the Travellers’ into a bonnet-shop, make a 
second-hand clothes-shop of the ‘Rag,’ and convert 
the Carlton and the Reform into warerooms for the 
exhibition of unredeemed pledges ! 


NATURALISTS’ FIELD-CLUBS—A DAY 
WITH THE WOOLHOPE. 


Have you, reader, ever fallen in the way of the 
Natural History Field-clubs which now prevail in 
some of the western English counties? If not, you 
will perhaps be glad to hear something about them. 
They are not unworthy of your attention. 

Perhaps if you, a stranger, saw one of these frater- 
nities at its field-work, you would feel regarding them 
much the same doubt as that which Beattie speaks of 
as being entertained regarding his Edwin: 


Some thought him wondrous wise, and some believed him 
mad. 


We beseech you, Jean to the former theory, and you 
will be nearest the truth. The catching of butterflies, 
the inspection of mosses and lichens, and the chipping 
of stones on the wayside or in quarries, may look to 
the unlearned as foolishness; but others well know 
that in such pursuits there lies a game profound. 
The Transactions published by three several West of 
England clubs—the Cotswold, Woolhope, and Malvern 
—would alone bear us fully out in what we are 
asserting. 

Will the gentle reader please accompany us for a 
day with the Woolhope? On a summer morning, 
between the hours of six and seven, a dozen middle- 
aged personages are seated around the breakfast-table 
of their honorary secretary in the old city of Hereford, 
some doing justice to the morning meal, others pre- 
paring their botanical cases; some sorting pins for 
unfortunate insects, and others arranging their geo- 
logical apparatus, comparing clinometers, or chatting 
over fossils. Soon the arrival of the ’bus puts an 
end to the arrangements, and in a few minutes the 
whole party are off to ‘ the hills’ by the train. 

We have amongst us two or three county gentlemen, 
a city banker, two or three country clergymen, a 
couple of doctors, an architect, a lawyer, and a trades- 
man or two; yet, strange to say, for the livelong 
day we hear nothing of magistrates’ meetings, or the 
late conviction of Betty Jones; not a word of High 
Church or Low Church, Broad Church or no church ; 
the funds are at a discount, and law and physic are 
alike thrown to the dogs. As the train passes rapidly 
onwards, hills and quarries, rivers and plains, birds, 
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beasts, fishes, and insects are the topic of conver- 
sation, until the spot is reached where the day’s 
investigations are to commence. Here probably some 
local members are assembled, and shouldering our 
haversacks, away we go. 

As the particular object of this day’s ramble was the 
geology of a part of the Welsh coal-field, I may be 
excused if I give an outline of the geology of the 
district, independently of our individual experiences. 
Taking our stand, then, upon the Vans of Brecon, 
the Gadir above Talgarth, or the Blorenge above 
Abergavenny, and looking northward, we behold a 
greater amount of geologic record than we can see 
elsewhere in this part of England. We look upon 
the country of the Cambrians and Stiper Stones, on 
the classic ground of the Longmynds, Caer-Caradoc, 
and the Upper Silurians of Ludlow, Kington, and 
Presteign; we see the hills and dales of the Old Red 
Sandstone, and the distant outline of the carboniferous 
and trappean Clees. 

And what, then, are the particular points—what the 
lesson the geologist would impress upon the mind of 
the beginner, when pointing out the Cambrian Long- 
mynds, the Silurian Caradocs, and the wide expanse of 
Old Red Sandstone that stretch forth in the distance 
before him? It appears that philosophers have good 
reason to believe that the inderior of this planet is com- 
posed of various minerals, molten by the intensity 
of heat myriads of ages ago; the now crystalline 
masses of Plutonic rocks that compose the inner crust 
of the planet’s surface ‘were formerly fluid—possibly 
were formerly gaseous and nebular.’ The Plutonic 
rocks that support the rocky shell of the globe we 
occupy, are ancient beds of lava, cooled gradually at 
enormous depths in the dark recesses of the planet’s 
bosom, and have been raised by earthquake action 
and volcanic agency, from a depth of many thousand 
feet in the earth’s interior, to the surface. 

It is on these formerly molten, and now solidified 
Plutonic masses, that the lowest aqueous stratified 
deposits rest, and the Longmynds consist of these. 
With these earliest aqueous rocks, we possess indubit- 
able evidence both of the action of the atmosphere, 
and the existence of water ; also, that from the remotest 
epoch of this planet’s history, the laws which govern 
inorganic matter have continued unchanged, and 
mineralogical, chemical, and mechanical laws have 
acted the same part. 

The Cambrian sedimentary rocks of the ancient 
Longmynds bear upon their surfaces the marks of the 
ripple of sea-waves, and the impressions of rain-drops, 
as well as tracks of marine worms and the remains of 
zoophytes and crustaceans. 

Hence the geologist draws two deductions: In the 
first place, from the earliest ages of geologic history, 
the chemical constituents of the atmosphere have 
decomposed the mineral substances of the most ancient 
Plutonic masses, whenever or wherever exposed to the 
surface; while water has transported the débris of 
those rocks, in the form of boulders, pebbles, sand, and 
mud, to depressions in the earth’s surface; and this 
débris became in time layers of stratified deposits— 
much as stratified rocks are formed in the present day. 
The history of those Cambrian sediments differs little 
from the history of aqueous deposits now forming 
beneath the waves of the Atlantic and Pacific, and the 
agents were the same. 

Again, although the Longmynd deposits are the 
lowest known basement aqueous formations, we cannot 
but reflect that later discoveries teach us that they are 
no longer to be considered azoic, or destitute of evidence 
of the creation of /ife, while, although the animals 
hitherto discovered are of low organisation, they occur 
towards the base of 26,000 feet of Cambrian aqueous 
deposits ; and thus teach us the important lesson that, 
as far as our present evidence goes, there were no life- 


less seas, no useless atmosphere: with the first evidence 
of water upon this planct’s surface, we have proofs of 
the introduction of life! 

Passing upwards from the Cambrian rocks, the 
geologist finds new proofs of the exertion of Creative 
power. ‘Old actors go out, and new ones come in on 
the stage of organic existence, and each formation is, 
as it were, the lifting of the curtain, and the discovery 
of a new scene.’ The Lower and Upper Silurians added 
to the Cambrian deposits, amount to a thickness of ten 
miles. ‘The Llandeilo rocks of the Corndon and Shelve 
district, may be seen from the mountains of Brecon; 
and the distant Snowdon is now known to consist of 
strata of that Lower Silurian epoch. In these beds, 
for the first time, the mollusk makes its appearance 
(Lingula Davisii), accompanied by the graptolite, a 
zoophyte allied to Virgularia (a sea-pen). The 
Caradoc hills are also visible; and the geologist calls to 
mind the contemporaneous Lower Silurian deposits in 
Shropshire, on the flanks of the Malverns, at May Hill, 
Huntley, and the hills of old Radnor; all of which 
localities he beholds from the hills of Old Red Sandstone 
that rise on the edge of the coal-field of South Wales. 

Step by step, as we ascend the geologic ladder, we 
find evidence of the creation of new animals, new 
shells, new corals, new trilobites; upwards of 1000 
species of animals are known in the Lower Silurian 
rocks of Great Britain ; while in Bohemia, Mr Barrande 
has discovered 1500 species of Cambrian and Silurian 
fossils, all of them before unknown there, and nine- 
tenths of them distinct from the species of Scandinavia 
and England. 

The typical rocks of the Upper Silurians may also be 
pointed out in the magnificent view outstretched before 
us. The Woolhope valley of elevation is distinctly seen, 
and the Upper Ludlow rocks of Aymestry, Presteign, 
and Kington stand out boldly against the sky. To 
corals, shells, and crustaceans, the geologist now adds 
the evidence of the creation of fish, and remembers 
that the upper rocks of the Upper Silurians contain 
the first evidence of the existence of fish and terrestrial 
plants in the bone bed of Ludlow and the Lycopodiums 
(club-mosses) of Gammage Ford. 

We now reach the epoch of the Old Red Sandstone, 
the strata of which are represented by a mass of rocks 
in this district not less than 10,000 feet thick, and 
which cover up the Upper Silurians and their catacombs 
of organic remains. 

This series of rocks presents geologically a new 
epoch in the history of the development of the planet, 
in its air-breathing reptiles and armour-cased (ganoid) 
fishes, its tree-ferns, marine and fresh-water shells, 
and very highly developed crustacea. Who shall 
tell of the ages that elapsed from the commencement 
of the deposition of the Old Red Sandstone, until the 
close ?—who of the denudation, the wearing down of 
hundreds of square miles of stratified deposits, thousands 
of feet thick ? 

Let those who would study the problem, investigate 
the geologic phenomena in this district alone—mark 
well the evidence, the insuperable evidence presented, 
of enormous denudation on the heights of the Vans of 
Brecon or the sides of Pen-Cerrig-Calch, and reckon 
the time necessary, first, for the deposition of the strata, 
and then for their after denudation, if he can! 

Nor is this all. As far as our present evidence goes, 
we remind the tyro in geology, that throughout all the 
depths of stratified beds below the Old Red Sandstone, 
we have but a very partial glimpse of the existence of 
a terrestrial flora, and that it is in strata of the age of 
the Old Red that we first begin to recognise with any 
confidence that ‘green web which has covered our 
earth ever since the dry land appeared.’ It is im- 
portant to remember that the Carboniferous or coal- 
bearing was not the first luxuriant vegetation, but that 
the land of the Old Red Sandstone epoch possessed its 
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tree-ferns and knorria that clustered in thickets beside 
its waters; while we also call to mind that, although 
myriads of ages have passed since the sun shone upon 
the ferns of the coal or the last of the calamites, 
the more ancient vegetables of the Old Red Sandstone 
had perished and become fossil before many of the 
coal-plants had been summoned into being. 

We must not, however, forget the explorations 
of the Field-club. The Old Red Sandstone passes 
upwards from old red conglomerate into yellow 
sandstone, mountain limestone shale, mountain lime- 
stone, and millstone grit; and it was this succession 
of strata the club visited on the occasion in question. 

We ascended the Blorenge in a fog ; and the strange 
fantastic shapes of the boulders that were scattered 
on the hillside in every direction, often drew excla- 
mations of surprise, as we trudged along, like Southey, 
growling at ‘clouds and weather.’ We wondered, too, 
how the boulders got there, as many of them were 
evidently not parts and parcels of the Blorenge, but 
had been carried there somehow from a distance. If 
I remember rightly, I argued for ice and the glacial 
theory as the transporting agent; others were for 
‘waves of translation ;’ while one gentleman suggested 
that they might be relics of a game of ‘chuckie- 
stanes,’ played by Old Nick or some demon of the 
hills. Our guide, who, fortunately for us, knew every 
inch of the ground, pointed out where rivers and 
mountains, and distant churches, and ‘the loveliest 
scenes’ ought to have been, and no doubt were, if we 
could have seen them. As it was, the mist and cloud 
drew largely upon our imaginations. 

There is not much hospitality on the heights of the 
Blorenge; but an investigation of the cairn erected 
by the government surveyors on the summit might 
still furnish a bottle without the sherry, which was 
quaffed to the toast of ‘a brighter day and better luck 
next time.’ 

It was no wonder after this, that there was a burst 
of delight among the naturalists when the fog cleared 
and the sun lighted up the bare rocks, and heath, and 
glens, and hills, ‘smooth, and green, and dry,’ arose 
before and around us; while some of us felt with the 
Ettrick Shepherd, ‘after a’, what is any description 
by us puir creturs 0’ the works o’ the great God ?’ 

It was in descending the hill that one of the party, 
who had separated from the rest, gave a loud view- 
halloo, and we quickly joined him to inquire into the 
Jind. It was the impression of a large fluted trunk of 
Sigillaria upon a mass of millstone grit—a carboniferous 
plant which Dr Hooker believes to be cryptogamous, 
and allied to ferns. What a blessing is a knowledge 
of natural history! A casual observer would have 
passed this relic of another world—not so the geolo- 
gist! The form and foliage of the original tree—the 
aspect of the land on which it grew—whether a river 
washed it out to sea—whence came the boulder of the 
millstone grit itself—were the particles that made up 
the grit imbedded with the ancient tree? these 
questions furnished us with discussion and pleasant 
chat for an hour after we had left the relic of that tree 
of a coal-forest, still lying on the portion of the old 
sea-bed which received it when first imbedded. It 
must not, however, be supposed that the country 
naturalists skipped from the Old Red Sandstone to the 
millstone grit, and left the intermediate rocks (lime- 
stone shale and carboniferous limestone) unquestioned 
and unsearched ; on the contrary, both were examined, 
attacked with hammers, and their treasures stored. 

As we before remarked, the upper beds of the Old 
Red Sandstone are succeeded by limestone shale; the 
shale by thick beds of coralline limestone; and this by 
= grit, coal-measure sandstones, ironstone, and 
coal, 

The previous remarks on the fossils of the Old Red 


Sandstone, its reptiles and plants, apply to Scotland | know that the coral animal and its associated shells 


and Ireland, and indicate the proximity of land; while 
in Ireland, contemporaneous deposits appear to have 
been deposited in great fresh-water lakes—witness the 
Anodon Tukesii, undoubtedly a fresh-water shell. In 
Herefordshire and the Shropshire district, however, 
these strata must have been deposited in deep water, 
as the only relics we possess are sodden and water- 
worn sea-weeds, a few scattered remains of the fishes 
so common in Scotland, and no shells. Probably the 
depth of the sea was too great to allow of the existence 
of the mollusca throughout the area under review; 
and, for age after age, deposition of sand, and mud, 
and conglomerates went on. ‘That ocean-bed at last 
shallowed, and became a fit habitat for shells, corals, 
and the fishes that were their contemporaries. Be 
this as it may, at the very base of the limestone 
shale is a true fish-bed; while, as we journey upwards, 
myriads of animals testify, by their dead and stony 
forms, that in the mountain limestone sea they lived 
and diced. The sea-bed had shallowed towards the 
period of the upper sandstones, fishes swarmed in the 
waters, and some volcanic outburst slew them by 
thousands; for what other cause can account for 
their sudden destruction! The ocean-bed still shal- 
lowed, and the coral animal built its barrier-reef and 
raised its habitation above the waves, while the Pro- 
ductus, Orthoceras, and other mollusks harboured in 
the same localities, and were entombed in the same 
grave. 

In some localities, this rock is made up of a mass 
of corals, and the geologist can hardly visit the grand 
scenery of the mountain limestone, whether among 
the crags and peaks of Derby or Cumberland, the 
noble St Vincent’s Rock at Clifton, or the glorious 
scenery of the Wye, without seeing everywhere 
imbedded, the wreck of coral and encrinital animals of 
another world, and the relics of which are often employed 
to erect the habitation, frequently the mausoleum, of 
the human race. Nor has the coral animal ceased its 
work, though the genera and species may be changed: 
For more tian 4000 miles of linear space in the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans have these apparently insignificant 
polypes reared their rocky habitations; and the princi- 
pal difference between the history of the recent coral 
formation and that of the mountain limestone is, that 
the former build their stony mausions on the heights 
of a continent which has gradually sunk beneath the 
waves, while the latter reared their indestructible 
monuments on the rising and shallowing bed of an 
ocean that was filling up with the débris of other 
lands destroyed. 

The geologist can hardly study the records of his 
science without becoming convinced that, ever since 
the creation of ocean and land, oscillation has been 
constant and unvaried. There probably is not one 
square inch of dry land upon the wide world’s surface 
that has not been, during some past period, below the 
waves. The highest mountain-ranges bear upon their 
flanks the tenants of former seas, which have been 
thrust upwards from their former sites, gradually, and 
by degrees, by those ever-active agents within the 
planct’s bosom, the voleanic forces, which elevate some 
portions of the earth’s surface, and depress others. 

That such is the evidence furnished by the pheno- 
mena of the ‘millstone grit,’ where it rests upon the 
mountain limestone, we can hardly doubt. Some great 
change of the physical geography must have occurred, 
probably an elevation of contiguous land, and the 
depression for a certain time of the bed of the moun- 
tain-limestone sea. The millstone grit and sandstones 
in some paris of England, cover up toa great thickness, 
with rolled conglomerates and sandstones, the extinct 
animals of the limestones and limestone shale. Sea- 
waves and currents washed above their relics hundreds 
of feet of rolied pebbles and drifted sands, and we 
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could not exist in deep water. Land, however, was 
not distant, for the plants of the coal leave their 
impression upon the sandstones and even the coarser 
grit. Again, the sea-bed rose, until shallow water and 
swampy land occupied the site where deep sea-waves 
had rolled before. 

The Paleozoic coal period, with its luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, its reptiles, fish, and insects, drew nigh, and what 
period more strange in all the strange epochs of this 
planet’s history ? 

Had Sir Humphry Davy discovered potassium, and 
thrown it into a tub of water, in the presence of the 
first James, he would certainly have been burned for 
a wizard, and we know the tender mercies of the 
bigots who tortured Galileo! 

Our great-grandmothers would have scouted the idea 
of the electiric telegraph as a Munchausian fiction, or 
the history of coal as a ‘device of the wicked one’ to 
ensnare philosophers. Notwithstanding the prejudices 
of our excellent progenitrices, the results of many 
years’ observation by geologists, botanists, and micros- 
copists, have established the fact, that every particle of 
the coal we burn is undoubtedly of vegetable origin ; 
and a very remarkable fact it is concerning one of 
the commonest articles of daily life. 

Let any one, ignorant of geologic facts, sit down 
quietly by his fireside, and as he watches the cheerful 
blaze, be told for the first time—that every portion of 
that bituminous substance consists of the remains of 
trees and plants that flourished myriads of ages ago— 
that in times so remote, the animals which were the 
contemporaries of the ancient groves and forests, that 
furnished this vegetation, were entirely different from 
any that now inhabit the earth’s surface—that the 
existing races of animals were not created until myriads 
of years after the carboniferous or coal reptiles, fish, 
insects, shells, and crustaceans, had become stone, and 
the plants of that coal-period, consisting of strange 
tree-ferns, stranger club-mosses, gigantic reeds and 
conifers—forms that have now scarcely a type—had 
become coal! Is it not a most strange history ? 

Yet what is this compared to the reflections that 
must sometimes cross the mind of the geologist when 
he compares the history of the past with that of the 
present—when he stands among the wreck of forests 
of a world gone by, and reflects upon the marvellous 
history of the black and now mineral mass before him. 
Once green, bright, and beautiful in the sunshine, 
now a stony mass, sought after by thousands of intel- 
lectual beings, stocked into, and upheaved, from the 
bowels of the earth, to rejoice and comfort myriads 
of the human race. What a blessing does it shed 
upon the poor man as well as on the rich; how many 
@ cottage does it cheer, and how wretched the home 
altogether without it! Again, the rail-carriage rushes 
through the air, and the frigate ploughs the waves 
by the aid of gases, which have been stored in coal 
for untold cycles of ages in the recesses of the earth. 
These remains of an extinct vegetable creation rest 
above the relics of extinct marine organisms; while 
one of the most remarkable facts connected with the 
history of this Paleozoic vegetation, is the simulta- 
neous luxuriance of this ancient vegetable world in 
almost every known region of the globe. Forests, 
whose vastness and shade are unknown to have been 
enlivened by the song of the bird, flourished in every 
latitude—for the plants of the Paleozoic coal are 
found beneath the ice and snow of Spitzbergen—and 
the same ferns, reeds, club-mosses, and conifers grew 
at the same period in arctic and antarctic, tropical 
and temperate zones—in Australia, Europe, America, 
Asia, and Africa. In that distant epoch, in all lati- 
tudes, that strange vegetation appears to have been 
present and to an extent that often strikes the geolo- 
gist with awe, when he reflects on the untold ages 
that must have elapsed during the elaboration of a 


ho =e kingdom that he may dream of, but never 

In our South Wales coal-fields, the coal-measures are 
estimated to attain the thickness of 12,000 feet; 100 
coal-beds are intercalated at various levels, and we 
have undeniable evidence of successive terrestrial con- 
ditions. The coal-fields of Nova Scotia are nearly 
three miles thick, cover an area comprising 36,000 
square miles, and contain 51,000 cubic miles of solid 
matter (Lyell’s Manual of Geology). 

Compared with the American, our English coal- 
fields shrink into insignificance, and the knowledge 
of such facts should awaken feelings of the sublime 
as regards the exercise of divine power, even on such 
unsentimental subjects as coal-fields. 

The moment, therefore, that the beginner puts his 
foot upon the coal-measures, let him recall some of 
these great facts connected with their natural history, 
and he will find it impossible to study the phenomena 
of the fossil plants, their varied form and structure, 
their ancient and present chemistry, and their geolo- 
gical history, without also discovering fresh proofs of 
the wisdom and goodness of the Creator. 

Bearing in mind, then, the vegetable origin of coal, 
its chemistry and constituents, the enormous amount 
of vegetable matter necessary to compose the coal- 
fields of the world, the wide diffusion of identical 
species of coal-plants, the vegetable organisms the 
microscope discovers in every block, and their associa- 
tion with extinct animals known to belong to the 
carboniferous epoch, the cryptogamic character of the 
vegetation, and the absence of any known ezisting 
plant or tree, we would draw to a close the reminis- 
cences of some lessons Icarned and facts examined on 
a day’s ramble with the Woolhope Naturalist’s Field- 
club. The great use of these societies is the inter- 
change of ideas, and the opportunities which constantly 
occur of meeting with others better informed than 
ourselves. I, for my own part, can affirm that many 
a difficult local problem has been worked out throug! 
questions asked at these meetings, and which at the 
moment were unanswered, and apparently disregarded. 
Sir Roderick Murchison has lately met with a strin- 
gent geological question in the Kington district, as 
regards certain transition beds between the Old Red 
Sandstone and his Upper Silurians, and the puzzle 
was furnished by a member of the Woolhope Club 
(Mr Banks). The Woolhope Club lately visited the 
district under review, and met with the very remark- 
able phenomenon, in England at least, of the great 
facts of geology carried home to the hearts and minds 
of working-men, by one of their most active and work- 
ing members. Honour be to those to whom honour is 
due! 

A gentleman, resident at Beaufort, near Aber- 
gavenny, has taught the principles of geology to several 
of the miners of the district, and some of us were put 
to the blush by the superior knowledge of the coal- 
plants displayed by those whose bone and sinew raised 
the fossil fuel from its long resting-place. Fancy a 
stalwart miner taking you to his little museum of 
fossil plants, and pointing out the difference between 
Sigillaria and Stigmaria, and speaking even eloquently 
upon the beauty of extinct ferns! Nevertheless, this 
phenomenon came under the observation of us county 
naturalists but a very few weeks ago. May we not, 
then, yet hope that the common things of common 
life shall yet become known to working-men, and that 
the knowledge of God’s works shall be no longer a 
sealed book! 

It is a great mistake to suppose that it is necessary 
to be highly educated, to be a classic or a mathema- 
tician, in order to be a naturalist. A large amount 
of the knowledge of God’s works is within the reach 
of every one; and some of the most eloquent writers 
have been working-men, who have carried on their 
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pursuit of the study of nature amidst the hard struggle 
of a laborious life. Who can forget the opening of 
the Old Red Sandstone, and the conviction expressed 
by the writer, and impressed upon his readers, that 
‘there is no necessary connection between labour and 
unhappiness, that a very exquisite pleasure may be a 
very cheap one, and that the busiest employment may 
find time to enjoy it?’ 


A LADY’S OCCUPATION OF 
SVEABORG. 


We had left St Petersburg with a resolute determin- 
ation to enter Sveaborg; great was, therefore, our 
disappointment when our demand for admission was 
answered by a positive but very polite refusal. No 
foreigner was granted a permission, and without a 
permission, no one could enter. 

I know not how it was that an inspiration came to 
me, and prompted me to seek—not at the residence of 
the governor of Helsingfors, but in the summer-house- 
like ball-room of the pretty wooden building where 
mineral waters are manufactured, in the rocky gardens 
nearly opposite to that renowned fortress—for some 
assistance in effecting the object for which we had 
made a two days’ voyage. We had not the least wish 
to return to St Petersburg satisfied with an outside 
view of its rocks, or of the guns that peeped over 
them. It was, however, merely to gratify our English 
fancy for being able to say ‘we had been;’ because, 
being very peaceably inclined, and knowing nothing 
whatever of the art of fortification, we could not hope 
to do our country any great service by the exploit we 
meditated. Moreover, the refusal, if it did not excite 
our courage, annoyed our feminine self-will, and to 
effect an entrance into Sveaborg became to us a sort 
of necessity—a decided point of honour. 

I asked a young lady to accompany me to this ball- 
room. She was seized with a fit of shuddering: she 
was so nervous, she said, and could not, in any case, go 
there without her papa: ladies never went into public 
unattended by gentlemen. I knew this was quite a 
Swedish law, and the good folks of Helsingfors are 
mostly Swedes still by nature. 

Nevertheless, as she loved the English well, I won 
her over; and, under the promise of protecting her 
from her enemies, she agreed to come to the little 
ball where ladies danced in their bonnets.. 

The inspiration that drew me there was not at fault. 
A very fine lady was soon presented to me, whose first 
question, as is customary to a foreigner, was, wherefore 
had we come to the little town of Helsingfors, where 
there was less to be seen than in our own country. 

*To enter Sveaborg,’ was my reply. 

‘That is not possible,’ she answered, ‘just now.’ 

‘I think we could do it, if we tried, I rejoined. ‘It 
would be dreadful to have our object defeated—if any 
one would help us 

I continued to talk without perceiving that our 
nervous little friend, Mamsell M——, was whispering 
at the further ear of this fine lady. 

What was settled between them we did not know, 
but the latter, turning to me, said: ‘Well, well, be 
tranquil, madame; I think you will succeed.’ 

And the timid mamsell—which title is the Swedish 
or Finnish translation of mademoiselle—whispered 
slyly: ‘To-morrow we shall be in Sveaborg.’ 

‘Now, is it not extraordinary!’ I answered. ‘You 
certainly thought my taste for balls was outrageous; 
but something told me this ball-room would prove a 
stepping-stone to Sveaborg.’ 

‘Perhaps, then, if that were your only purpose, you 
would now wish to come away? ‘The carriage waits, 
and as papa is not with us ’—— 
‘Take my arm, and let little Harry walk at your 


other side; thus you will find yourself well protected ; 
and let us also come away directly,’ said I; and 
thus defended, Mamsell Malvina M—— walked to the 
carriage. 

The next day a boat was waiting in sufficient silence 
at the foot of the landing-steps nearly opposite our 
abode. Mamsell Malvina now took us in charge, and 
we set off for Sveaborg. 

The plan of operations had not been submitted to 
us: so far as we could understand, our entrance was 
to be effected either by surprise or treachery; the only 
condition imposed upon us was, that we were to be 
speechless, and trust to ourleader. Our boat followed 
in the wake of that belonging to the fortress, which 
discharged its cargo precisely as we drew up to the 
rocky steps beneath the gates, 

Some persons residing in the fortress, or who had 
come there on business, delivered their pass, and 
entered before us. A smart officer demanded ours: 
we had none to give. I expected the great gates to 
be shut in our faces; but with the greatest composure 
our fair Malvina answered, that she had come to see 
the commandant. 

To see the commandant? ‘The words were more 
than usually electrical. ‘The officer stepped back, 
raised a hand to the side of his face, and, drawing 
himself up in a military salute, delivered us over to 
a soldier of the guard, desiring him to convoy us to 
the house of the commandant. 

We arrived at a large, barrack-like edifice; the 
rather poor doorway was guarded by two sentinels. 
There we were made over to another guard, who took 
us in charge until the soldier summoned a domestic 
servant. The man appeared excessively bewildered 
by our visit, and utterly at a loss how to act. Mamsell 
Malvina told him her name, and said she had come 
to see the commandant. As there was no lady in the 
case to whom the visit was to be paid, it was all the 
more perplexing. With a very unwilling countenance 
and hesitating movements, the man let us enter the 
hall, or passage, and then he went away, and appeared 
to us no more. Perhaps he only let us in because he 
saw our leader would not be kept out. He probably 
reported the fact of this outwork being in her posses- 
sion to some higher subordinate; for, after a long 
time of patient occupation, a voice called from the 
top of the stone-stairs to ask who was there. 

Mamsell Malvina M——. 

What did mamsell want there? 

To see the commandant. 

The commandant was then engaged; but as it would 
not do to suffer his visitor—especially when that visitor 
was a lady, and a young one—to stand in the entry of 
such a house, the case was aguin reported to some other 
subordinate authority; and again a voice called over 
the stairs for mamsell to advance. Looking back to 
us as she did so, she told her servant-man to follow 
her; and taking this as an intimation that we were to 
remain, we stopped short on the cold, dirty stairs. We 
waited there so long, that we began to think the 
possession of Sveaborg itself was scarcely worth the 
trouble we were taking for its inspection only. How- 
ever, I sat down and amused myself with reflecting 
how very droll it was to be sitting on the cold, dirty 
stone-stairs in the commandant of Sveaborg’s house. 

Some one, apparently, at their head saw us thus 
posted, for again an invisible voice—at least, the voice 
of an invisible being—in a more friendly tone, asked 
us to come up and sit in the corridor. By this we 
gathered the important fact, that our leader was 
engaged in conference. In the corridor we found a 
friendly-looking officer, who, while as much mystified 
as his subordinates, seemed disposed to put a smiling 
face on the matter, and to look rather quizzical. The 
door by which we concluded our leader had entered 
was shut, and we were afraid to disobey orders by 
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, though, for my part, I felt very desirous to 
do so. Fortunately, our capacity of passive endurance 
was not put to the Russian extremity of proof. An 
officer of engineers came along the corridor, looking 
delightfully important, and carrying in his arms a vast 
quantity of designs on card-board, which the good- 
humouredly smiling one informed us were plans for 
the re-edification and enlargement of Sveaborg. An 
involuntary movement of curiosity on our part, as the 
door opened to admit him and his plans, was noticed 
by the smiling officer, who invited us to follow into the 
ante-chamber of the commandant. 

Thus were we slowly, but steadily, advancing; all 
the outworks had been carried by our undaunted 
leader, and to follow with due caution, was our only 
duty. In short, a minute or two more placed us in 
view of the great general himself, standing, with some 
of his staff around him, and our little leader sitting 
full before him. I wondered at her courage. He is of 
fierce visage, that commandant, with a restless, wild 
expression, that might well keep at bay the stoutest 
of our admirals, let alone an unprotected female. 
Indeed, limited as my own knowledge is, I know 
personally only one of the leaders of our hearts of oak 
who has a peculiar fancy for encountering such a style 
of physiognomy. 

As for the figure, it was in full uniform, the bust 
covered over with decorations and medals that were 
almost as fearful to encounter as the physiognomy. 
And seated demurely on a chair fully confronting all, 
was dear little Mamsell Malvina, our gallant leader, 
with looks so demure, and eyes so straightforward- 
looking ; while the fiercely-visaged, restless-eyed com- 
mandant of Sveaborg stood before her with an air of 
no little perplexity. ‘The allied fleet, I suspect, never 
perplexed him as much. 

Mameell Malvina had come to see him, that position 
was clear; might he inquire what was the object of 
her visit ? 

She wished to see Sveaborg. 

Mamsell was in Sveaborg. She could retire when 
she pleased. 

Mamsell wished to inspect the works; she could not 
do so without the good commandant’s order. 

What possible purpose might Mamsell have in 
inspecting the fortifications? Did she, perchance, wish 
to make some descriptions ? 

Mameell Malvina was not in the habit of making 
descriptions, and did not, in the least, understand 
fortification. 

Where, then, was the utility of viewing the fortress ? 

That Mamsell Malvina could not at all say: it was 
a fancy of hers; she had a wish to do so, and she 
knew the good commandant would enable her to do so 
better than any one else. 

Just at the moment, the officer of engineers, with his 
plans, stepped from the ante-chamber into that where 
the discussion was carried on. ‘The restless eye of the 
commandant grew a thousandfold more restless: it 
was plain that his whole soul—his heart, at least— 
was in those plans. He gave a hasty order: it was as 
hastily obeyed. A tall, thin, young officer appeared, 
as if moved on by wires, at the door, and stood 
passively there. 

*Take charge of this lady round the fortress, and 
shew her’——_ A wave of the hand certainly left that 
young man a discretionary power, for the commandant, 
with a hasty bow, was turning away to follow the 
plans, when his eye fell upon us. Queen Mary of 
England said the name of Calais would be found graven 
on her heart after death. Ido not say so much; but 
I am sure the eye of the commandant of Sveaborg 
is graven on mine at this present moment. 

It was perfectly a ruse de guerre which enabled our 
leader, by the most graceful Swedish courtesy, to cover 
our retreat. And when, with our Russian escort, we 


crossed the boundary and found ourselves in the open 
air, we not only began to breathe freely, but in our 
hearts to marvel at that singular faculty that makes 
wise men, in ordinary circumstances, pass for fools, 
brave ones rate themselves as cowards, and firmly 
nerved young ladies appear shy-faced and tremulous. 

We sallied forth from the quarters of the com- 
mandant, full of confidence in the strategical powers 
of our commander; but, as regarded our own line of 
action, we were now doomed to experience that the 
results of devoted obedience and settled purpose are 
frequently made to depend on accidents of a most 
trivial character. If a man is often made a hero by 
an accident, we need not wonder if a woman be led to 
change her tactics by a look. 

Thus, for example, Mamsell Malvina was to be 
the only one of our party who possessed the preroga- 
tive of her sex—the use of the tongue—the only 
weapon universally conceded by the so-called stronger 
sex to the weaker. But, by a provoking accident, it 
happened that it was not to her our Russian guide 
would address his speech; he seemed bent upon 
tantalising our national courage, or tempting our 
pledged obedience, by words and questions that 
appeared meant to provoke answers. At last came 
one of the latter, accompanied by a look that human 
fortitude—at least such an amount of that quality as I 
possessed—could not resist. I answered—I spoke. 

‘Ab, madame, vous étes Anglaise!’ was the instant 
reply. (Ah, madame, you are English?) 

‘Yes. What else could I say, since a true Briton 
must not hide his colours. But, by way of extenuat- 
ing my breach of orders in the judgment of our little 
leader, I asked: ‘How could you know that ?’ 

The young Russian did not reply by telling us our 
English tongues generally betrayed us, but with a 
knowing smile he accounted for his sagacity by 
saying : 

‘Ah, I was three days in England. They took me 
to your Plee-mont before I was sent to France.’ 

‘What! you were a prisoner of war?’ 

*Yes ;’ laying an open hand on his breast. ‘Your 
soldier struck a bayonet here at Bomarsund; but one 
of your officers saved me.’ 

Who could help regaining the use of speech now? 
Perhaps in my case it was too late to learn obedience ; 
or, worse still, perhaps, the object having been gained, 
the leader we had followed was suffered to fall to the 
rear. However that be, a fraternisation at once took 
place with the interesting young wounded prisoner 
of war. 

He appeared to be consumptive, poor fellow, and 
complained of the confinement of Sveaborg more 
than of the imprisonment he had undergone at Tours. 
The dreary monotony of life on this island-rock, the 
so-called Gibraltar of the North, must be worse than 
— a on the more splendid Gibraltar of the 

uth, 

No one can leave it, even for the adjacent town, 
without permission from the commandant. And to 
such a confined and monotonous life, the military, he 
said, might be subjected for as much as ten years at 
atime. The heat was now excessive. He seemed to 
feel this menotony relieved even by our chance visit. 
While walking to the church—which, as if he had 
been a real guide, was, he thought, the first object we 
might wish to see—he gave us some hints about the 
fall of Bomarsund. 

‘There was no great glory in taking Bomarsund,’ 
he said ; ‘it was an unfinished fortress—in fact, only a 
fortified barrack with guns in the windows; and we 
had a garrison of 1200 men against the allied fleet of 
England and France—40,000 assailants against 1200.’ 

‘Oh!’ little Harry ejaculated; but an admonitory 
touch silenced his combativeness. 

We had chanced, before this, to have been in 
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company with the late commandant of Bomarsund—a 
little old man, whom, doubtless, other people recollect. 
His feet appeared to be gouty, and his eyes were de- 
fended by square green glasses. Some of his country- 
people told us, that if the Emperor Nicholas had lived 
till fate restored him to his own land, he would have 
been shot. 

.* For what?’ we asked. ‘ For surrender?’ 

*No; for defence. ‘The emperor wished Bomarsund 
to be evacuated without waiting an assault; but this 
commandant wrote to him that the place was tenable, 
and the garrison willing to die within its walls, but 
not to evacuate them, and craved permission to do so. 
The permission was granted, but not acted upon. The 
emperor’s opinion was right, and he was very angry 
at the result of the attempt at defence.’ 

Ido not believe, however, he would ever have 
thought of lessening the number of the brave old 
general’s days. The church is the most prominent 
object in all Sveaborg, and by far the finest edifice. 
In Russia, war and religion go hand in hand; a true 
Russian always believes he is fighting for his church 
and his faith; for his country is identified with both. 
Seen at a distance on the gulf, this blue dome mounts 
aloft far above the death-dealing batteries it seems to 
command. It still bore conspicuous evidence of its 
share in the last combat. <A great rent was visible, 
which had been made in it by a shell from the besieg- 
ing fleet. At each side of the church door were piled 
five cannon-balls—English balls, they are all called, 
perhaps to do them more honour. They are left there, 
I believe, to shew that they could not get within the 
church walls. : 

Who can tell what a history time may give to these 
balls? ‘They will probably, if Russia and her church 
go on for the future in accordance with the past, come 
to be one day the subjects of a miraculous legend, 
attached, possibly, to some particular patron, whose 
picture these ten cannon-balls were fired at in vain by 


the English; just as half a century ago the French 
vainly expended their ammunition against the Kremlin 


picture. And so at last they will be regarded with 
veneration instead of aversion ; and the poverty of the 
real history of the attack on Sveaborg will be draped, 
in process of time, with a fanciful and pious tale, 
calculated to cherish the steadfast belief of the primi- 
tive Russian in that saintly protection which he 
believes ever has defended, and ever will preserve from 
foreign, and therefore heretical foes, the land where 
alone the true faith exists. The rent made by the 
shell in the blue dome remained. unrepaired, perhaps 
because it is to be included in the general works of 
reparation about to be commenced. Our young guide 
led us up to a picture on the sanctuary wall, and 
shewed us a small splinter of this shell fastened to its 
frame, and then pointed out a slight scratch on the 
painting; leaving us to infer, from a half-and-half 
sort of manner of exposition, that it had not been able 
todo more than give that little scratch to the saint’s 
image; and in lasting memory of its audacious assault, 
was fastened to the frame for life. He merely shewed 
us the fact, leaving the measure of belief quite to 
ourselves. 

From the church we proceeded to the batteries, 
which no visitors, even natives, are allowed to inspect ; 
but we—truly safe inspectors, as we knew nothing 
about them—had come from the commandant’s house, 
and been given an escort by the commandant’s own 
self; we were therefore naturally supposed to be the 
commandant’s good friends. Our guide was most 
kindly desirous to explain all to us, but I believe 
Mamsell Malvina, though she listened to him, under- 
—_ nothing more of assault and battery than we 


There was a good deal to tell a tale of itself: 
blackened, roofless buildings; cannons whose roar was 


stilled for ever—visible demolition of works still appa- 
rent. The chief damage was done by the explosions 
of three magazines. ‘The officer said they were small 
ones. 

‘ And if a large one had followed ?’ we inquired. 

‘Then, indeed, it would have been very nearly all 
— with them here,’ he answered with a pleasant 
smile. 

The smile was so pleasant that I said in answer: 

‘Do you know, I think it was very nearly all over 
with them as it was.’ 

‘No; not then. But your Nap—peer could have 
done something for us if they had allowed him.’ Before 
I could ask an explanation of this saying, he pointed 
in another direction, and added: ‘One of your officers 
came there sounding; he never minded the guns, 
though the shot was falling on the water, but went on 
just as if they were fishing,’ 

‘But why did not the shot fall on his boat instead of 
on the water?’ 

‘We could not get the guns to carry then: they 
never reached your ships.’ 

‘Why had you not guns to carry further, or people 
to serve them better?’ 

*‘Beeause we were ignorant. But now we know 
better: we are prepared for you when you come 

n. > 


We made him a bow, and said that the same case 
both had been and was our own. 

We might have assumed a belligerent tone, for as 
he irritated me by that now common remark, that 
one particular person might have done something 
for them—that is, against them—if he had had 
better means, I was just going to ask if he knew 
why another had not finished doing something for 
them, when our own precious little leader, who had 
effected for us an entrance into Sveaborg, came up 
with a face that appeared at once to suggest a peace- 
conference to our young hero of the wounded breast: 
and he left me standing with my hand upon a gun, 
and eyes staring over the tranquil water of the gulf, 
to make out a reply for myself to the question, while 
he, I believe, set about an easier work; for then we 
have reason to hope that a negotiation was opened on 
the batteries of Sveaborg which may lay the foundation 
of a future and permanent alliance. Leaving the young 
Fin and Russ to discuss three, four, five, or as many 
points as they pleased, we stood looking in silence over 
a scene of perfect repose: not even the tread of a 
sentinel broke the silence of the rocky ground, nor the 
splash of an oar the stillness of the glassy water. 
And we recollected the words of which the fulfilment 
appears yet so distant: ‘Men shall learn war no more.’ 

I often think of that young Russian with a feeling of 
regret. As he stood erect with fect drawn together, 
and the side of his hand to that of his face, in the 
fashion of a military salute, while we moved away from 
the rocky isle, I felt that his had been one of the pass- 
ing acquaintances which we wish so much to renew, 
perhaps partly because there is no probability that we 
ever shall be able to do so. He and our young com- 
panion may often meet when we are far distant from 
both. For our parts, we were impressed with the con- 
viction, that where cautious reserve is abandoned for 
frank kindness, an honourable prudence on the other 
side is more imperative; and in this conviction do I 
thus glance over the details of our visit to Sveaborg. 
We never meant to make any description of it, and 
were unable to do so if we wished it. But nothing is 
more abhorrent to good feeling than to read words that 
had evidently been spoken in friendly intercourse, set 
down in order in the pages of a book. Better is it to 
leave an article or a chapter ever so meagre, than to 
finish it by committing an injustice, or being guilty 
of an act of ingratitude. 

The tomb of the founder of Sveaborg—that is to 
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say, of the Swede who constructed its fortress, for the 
hand of a mightier Architect laid the everlasting 
foundations—stands just before the house now occupied 
by the Russian commandant, who, like most of the 

in that service, is by origin a German. Like 
Thorwaldsen, Ehrensviird chose to be buried amid 
-his own works, but did not foresee that his tomb 
would be guarded by the people against whom he had 
erected these works. When the fortress of Sveaborg 
was finished, Ehrensvird wrote these words in his 
diary: ‘I can now die in peace, since I have erected 
an impregnable barrier between Sweden and her 
natural enemy Russia.’ 

But though Ehrensviird died in peace in that con- 
viction, his monument stands before the house which 
has been occupied by a Russian since the last com- 
mandant who held that fortress for Sweden delivered 
it up to ‘her natural enemy.’ That monument is one 
of those which form curious commentaries on human 
opinions or expectations. 

Though it is generally said that General Cronstedt 
treacherously surrendered Sveaborg to the troops of 
Alexander I., the Russians themselves admit that it 
was not an impregnable fortress at the commencement 
of our recent war. That it may be rendered so, is not 
unlikely. Some of the neighbouring wooded isles in 
the gulf were being surveyed by the government 
officers for the purpose of clearing, fortifying, and 
erecting magazines and storehouses upon them. The 
re-edification of the place will doubtless considerably 
improve it; and thus the result of our late bombard- 
ment will be, as our young Russian said, to cause 
them to know better, and be prepared for us if we 


come again. 

The passage left ty the rocks between Sveaborg and 
the coast of Finland, or Helsingfors, is so narrow, that 
it was blocked up by a Russian man-of-war laid across 
it. The sides of this large ship are battered with 
shot. It stands, a disabled veteran, in the dock of 


Helsingfors. But our occupation of Sveaborg has 


FIRE-PROOF DWELLINGS. 


Wuat can be more appalling than the cry of Fire! Fire! 
in the darkness of night, and in the midst of a crowded 
city! And then, what fearful sights and sounds salute 
the eye and ear as we arrive at the scene of the catas- 
trophe !—‘ blazing beams and scalding streams ;’ ladders 
and fire-escapes; cries for water, and screams for 
assistance; stern countenances rushing forward to 
meet and grapple with the dreaded enemy, from which 
at the same time half-clothed and affrighted creatures 
are flying for dear life! Our object is not, however, 
to write an essay on Fire, so much as to offer some 
suggestions tending to shew that much may yet be 
done to increase our command over this element, so 
well called in the old proverb ‘a useful servant, but a 
terrible master.’ 

Ingenuity has been frequently at work to invent the 
means of extinguishing fire when it has occurred, and 
of saving life when that is in jeopardy. But surely the 
more important question regards the prevention of the 
calamity. Fire-proof houses are indeed no novelty. It 
is only necessary to substitute brick arches for wooden 
joisting, in order to render any house safe against the 
spread of fire. But this, we suppose, is the more costly 
method of building, otherwise it is hard to conceive a 
reason for the plan being so seldom adopted. Again, 
when timber must be employed, it is a commonly 
received scientific dogma, that, if saturated with a 
solution of alum, it would be nearly as incombustible 
as stone. Now, why should any man about to invest 
his money, and risk the lives of his family in a building, 
hesitate to ascertain for himself whether this is true, 
and, if true, profit by the fact. It could cost but a 


small sum to dig a tank in which the timbers could 
be soaked in the solution; and alum itself is cheap. 
We have heard that lime-water will produce the same 
effect, besides rendering the timber more durable. 
Doubtless, there could easily be found some means of 
depriving timber. of its extreme combustibility ; if so, 
are not our architects and engineers much to blame for 
allowing us to go on building funeral piles for ourselves, 
under the name of dwelling-houses ? 

But supposing brick-arched houses impossible, and 
that timber must remain as it is, there are still means 
which may be used to lessen the danger from fire, 
Every house should have several staircases, built of 
stone, and expressly with a view to safety. Indeed, 
if we had absolute power, we would prohibit the 
erection of wooden stairs at all; we would insist on 
the stairs at least being constructed with some incom- 
bustible mateiial. 

Again, in all country establishments, a proper supply 
of ladders, carefully ascertained to be of the right 
length, should be always ready, with the addition of 
such approved fire-escapes as have been found success- 
ful in practice. 

All, or any of these precautions, are better than 
nothing; and it involves a fearful responsibility to 
neglect them. But the great desideratum after all is, 
not so much the means of escape from a house on fire, 
as to prevent the conflagration from taking place at 
all. We have already made some suggestions to this 
effect ; but we have one more, which we have purposely 
reserved for the last, as it is that one from which we 
ourselves entertain the greatest hopes of success. 

Again entering our solemn protest against wooden 
staircases in toto, we proceed to observe, that the im- 
minent danger to human life from fire is one which, 
like some others, is almost peculiar to England. 

Where wooden houses exist on the continent of 
Europe, they are usually low, so that on the first alarm 
the inmates can generally be saved, vid the windows, 
without difficulty. In other cases, the materials of 
brick and stone enter so largely into the construction, 
that it is almost impossible for fire to extend very far. 
But we desire especially to call attention to a mode of 
construction much used in Italy, and which seems to 
combine all the elements of cheapness with solidity 
and incombustibility. This we shall now endeavour to 
describe. 

It has happened to ourselves to watch the construc- 
tion of large houses, locally called palaces, in the town 
of Pisa, for example, in which, we can vouch for it, 
there was not employed one square foot of timber of 
any sort from garret to cellar. The only timbers in 
the house were those of the roofing. Every staircase, 
partition, ceiling, and floor was made of brick; but 
brick used in such a way that the arches of the ceil- 
ings were scarcely thicker, relatively to their span, 
than a tolerably thick egg-shell is to its own. 

No words can do justice to our surprise when we 
first realised the fact that arches so constructed will 
resist any ordinary pressure ; and we had to recall to 
our recollection that no man is strong enough to break 
in an egg-shell, applying the pressure at the ends. 
‘The mere fact of thinness does not necessarily imply 
weakness, and indeed we had ample proof of this in 
pursuing our observations. The arches of which we 
now speak are built without centering, the mason 
striking out his work, to begin with, by horizontal 
lines along the wall at the required height. If it is 
intended that the arch should be ‘coved up’—that is, 
sloped from each side to the centre—he draws a line all 
round the room, and chips away a little groove along 
this line, to receive the edge of his first row of bricks, 
or rather tiles, which are secured in place by a little 
gypsum of a cheap gray sort. After the first row is 
completed, a second is applied, as before, with a little 
cement between the edges. ‘The tiles are kept in a 
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bucket of water, out of which they are taken at the 
moment they are wanted for use. They struck us as 
being of a superior sort to the common red brick, 
harder, and more cohesive. These tiles, we also ob- 
served, are much of the same shape as if a common 
brick was split in two longitudinally; their dimensions 
being about twelve inches long by one inch and a half 
in thickness. The scaffolding rests on high tressels, 
and extends over most of the surface of the room; and 
as the work proceeds, a bit of stick is here and there 
put on end between it and the advancing arch. When 
the sides have been thus brought almost to touch 
each other, the workman cuts away from ‘a tile as 
much as will just allow it to fill the remaining void 
with the proper quantity of cement: this put in place, 
the arch is complete. We have formed one of a party 
who have walked fearlessly all over such an arch as 
we have described, a few minutes after its completion. 
The whole ceiling may, in fact, be considered as one 

iece ; and its convex form not only prevents the 
tendency to give way from its own gravity, but it 
will also, like the egg-shell above alluded to, resist an 
enormous downward pressure besides. 

The next process is to fill up the hollow sides of the 
arch with rubbish, gravel, or whatever is most con- 
venient ; with this material, the floor is brought to a 
level ; and then it is carefully trodden down, giving vast 
solidity to the whole. A coat of mortar is next laid 
on, and in this are imbedded other tiles, more or less 
handsome, according to circumstances; or, in many 
cases, those beautiful compositions are employed in 
which the taste and skill of the Italians are so con- 
spicuous. Thus the principle of which we speak is 
applicable, as we can testify from personal observation, 
to every sort of dwelling, from the cottage to the 


We may perhaps be excused for dwelling a moment 
upon a case of fire in which the useful qualities of 
this sort of building were fully brought to the test. It 
was in the year 1829, while we happened to be sojourn- 
ing in that marvellous city Genoa, that the popula- 
tion were alarmed with the cry of ‘Fire!’ Now, fire 
in a town in which there was then but one street wide 
enough for a four-wheeled carriage, and where the 
houses are of enormous height, is, to say the least of 
it, rather alarming. We joined the crowd which was 
pouring along to the scene of danger; and on arriving 
at a small open square in front of a large building 
called the Zecca (or Mint), we saw that it was indeed 
ina blaze. Now, had the system of construction been 
the same there as it is in London, we have little hesi- 
tation in saying that no human efforts could have 
prevented this city of palaces from being reduced to a 
heap of ashes. As it was, what we saw blazing so 
furiously was merely the roof and outer blinds of the 
building in the top story. A cordon of the fine 
Sardinian troops was quickly formed to supply water; 
the engines played steadily ; the stone and brick floors 
of the story in which the fire had broken out were 
kept constantly wet, until the fire had consumed all 
the timber within its reach, and then it went out from 
want of fuel. 

We have never forgotten this incident; and we 
think it—to use a phrase which has not been hackneyed 
of late—highly suggestive. In a recent visit to Italy, 
we had a curious experience of the fact, that in our 
day there is a tendency to deterioration in many 
things. Houses are ‘run up’ now anyhow, to last a 
certain time; ‘so that,’ as a wag observed, ‘they and 
the building-leases may fall in together.’ We thought 
the paper-house system was confined to England; but 
in conversing on our present topic with an intelligent 
Italian gentleman, he told us that in many places the 
mode of building with wooden joists and floors was 
fast superseding that which we had so much admired, 
and which we have attempted to describe. It is not 


pretended that it is better or safer, but it is cheaper; 
and why? Because the bond established between 
opposite walls by timber joists and beams, enables the 
constructer to dispense with the good old quality of 
strength in these parts of the building—to run up, in 
short, his walls of mere pasteboard, which would not 
comport with the outward pressure of the brick-arch ; 
while the new plan dispenses with the transport and 
cost of material and labour on walls of proper thick- 
ness, and rubble to fill in the cavities between the 
sides of the arch and the floors. In a country where 
human industry has so wonderfully called into play 
every square inch of land, there may be some force 
in this argument as to the greater immediate cheapness 
of the new system; but it is equally clear that it 
throws away the precious advantage of incombusti- 
bility, besides being by far the most expensive in-the 
end. It is, of course, a mere matter of calculation, 
all the circumstances of the case being taken into con- 
sideration, which of the two systems—the one giving 
durability and safety; the other, cheapness, insecurity, 
and speedy decay—may be best worth adoption; but 
the question of safety is, it would seem, but a feather 
in the scale in the estimation of some of us; while 
with others, like the sword of Brennus, it has a weight 
and importance which cannot adequately be expressed 
in words. 

We by no means grant, however, without proof 
of the fact, that in this country the adoption of the 
Italian mode—we mean the old one, which is still very 
extensively used—would be other than an economy. 
Let the architects and builders tell us what they think 
about it. . 


THE WAR-TRAIL: 
A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER XLIX.—THREATS. 


Yes, the voice was Ijurra’s. I knew it well. While 
listening to it by the mesa, I had noted its tones suffi- 
ciently to remember them—round, sonorous, of true 
Spanish accent, and not inharmonious, though at that 
moment they grated harshly upon my ear. 

An indescribable feeling came over me: it was not 
jealousy—I was too confident to be jealous—and yet, 
I shame to confess I felt a sensation sadly akin to it. 
After those earnest oaths, those tears and frenzied 
kisses, so soon after! O shame upon me! 

Alas! the experienced heart no more enjoys the 
tranquil continuity of faith. Its belief is like a broken 
dream—an intermittence of light and shade. It was 
my misfortune, my error, perhaps my crime, to re- 
member too many pairs of pretty perjured lips. 

In a word, I was once more jealous, in spite of all 
that had passed—of sighs, and tears, and plighted vows 
—once more jealous of Ijurra! ? 

But the moment before, his name was on her tongue, 
and spoken with scorn; in the same breath I was 
assured that he was no longer in the neighbourhood, 
that he was far away. 

No; he was upon the spot, in close conversation 
with her, and scarcely five minutes after the oath had 
been sworn that bound her to me for life! Less wonder 
I was jealous. 

That the feeling lasted only for an instant might 
be some palliation, but it was no merit of mine that 
brought it so quickly to a termination. I cannot 
screen my conduct behind an act of volition; for 
although the poisoned sting rankled but for a few 
moments, during that short period I yielded obedience 
to its demoniac promptings. 

I slipped down gently from my saddle, and with 
the crouching gait and silent tread of the jaguar, 
approached the speakers. My horse, well trained to 
| such tactics, stayed where I had dismounted, without 
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tie or hopple. No fear that his hoof would betray 


me. 

Step by step I advanced, with my hands cautiously 
parting the boughs. The fronds of a curious sabal 
palm befriended me. They grew vertically on short 
petioles, like large green fans; and overlying one 
another, formed a perfect screen, through which the 
keenest eye could not perceive the approach of an 
intruder. 

In a few seconds, I stood behind the last row that 
bounded the edge of a small opening; and peering 
through the serrate interstices of the leaves, I saw my 
betrothed and her cousin. Isolina was still in the 
saddle. Ijurra was on foot, and standing by her 
stirrup, with one hand resting upon the pommel, the 
other grasping the rein. 

Up to this moment, my heart had continued its painful 
throbbing ; but the attitude of Ijurra, with his troubled 
and angry look, at once produced a revulsion in my 
feelings. I saw that the encounter had been acci- 
dental—at least on the part of Isolina; I saw that she 
was detained. I could not see her face; it was turned 
in the opposite direction, and towards Ijurra; but the 
tones of her voice reached me, and by these I perceived 
that she addressed him in anger. Oh, how those accents 
of indignation ravished my heart; sweeter were they 
to me than the softest melody! 

As yet, I had heard nothing of what had 
between them; the loud beating of my heart, the 
rustling of the leaves under my feet, of the boughs as 
I pressed through them, had prevented me from dis- 
tinguishing what was said. ‘These sounds ceased as I 
came to a stop; and although still fifty paces distant 
from the speakers, I could catch every word of their 
conversation, from the loud tone in which it was 
carried on. 

‘So, then, you refuse ?’ 

It was Ijurra who put this interrogatory. 

*I have done so before, Rafael; your conduct has 
given me no cause to change my mind.’ 

‘Ha! my conduct has nothing to do with it; you 
have other reasons. Isolina, do not imagine I am such 
a bobo. I know your secret: you love this gringo— 
this Yankee captain?’ 

‘And suppose I do, that is my affair. Nay, more, 
sir, I shall not even attempt to make a secret of it. I 
do love him—I do—I do,’ 

Tjurra’s eyes gleamed with malignant fire; his lips 
turned white, and tightened over his teeth; he seemed 
endeavouring to curb tlie exposure of his spleen. 

‘And you would marry him?’ He asked with 
compressed emphasis. 

*I shall marry him,’ was the prompt reply. 

* Por todos santos! it shall never be.’ 

who is to hinder it?’ 


*Ha, ha, ha! You are raving, Rafael Ijurra!’ 

‘You may love him to your heart’s content—I care 
not; but marry him—never; s’death! never!’ 

*Indeed ?’ 

‘By the saints, I swear it. I swear’—— 

*You have sworn enough: you are sufficiently 
perjured already.’ 

*Carrai, furiously shouted Ijurra, as if losing 
patience. ‘Listen to me, Isolina de Vargas! I have 
something to say that may not be so pleasant ’—— 

‘You can say nothing pleasant; but I listen.’ 

‘First, then, here are certain documents that concern 
you—both you and your father.’ 

I saw some folded papers in his hand, which he 
had taken from under his jacket. He opened and 
held them before her face, ag he continued : 

‘This safeguard is one given by the American 
commanider-in-chief to the Dojia Isolina de Vargas. 
Perhaps you have seen it before? And here is a letter 


of the American army, enclosed within another from 
that functionary to your. pet filibustero—a pretty 
piece of treason this!’ 

‘Well, sir?’ 

‘Not so well for you, madame. You forget that 
General Santa Anna is now chief of this republic. 
Think you he will not punish such traitorous corre- 
spondence? Carrambo! if I but lay these documents 
before him, I shall have an order for the arrest of both 
yourself and your Ayankieado father as quickly as it 
can be spoken. Nay, more; the estate will be pro- 
script and confiscated—it will become mine—mine !’ 

The speaker paused, as if for an answer. Isolina 
remained silent. I could not see her face to notice 
the effect. I fancied that the threat had terrified her. 
Ijurra continued : 

‘Now, sefiorita! you better comprehend our relative 
positions. Give your consent to become my wife, and 
these papers shall be destroyed on the instant.’ 

‘Never!’ was the firm response that delighted my 

ears. 
‘Never!’ echoed Ijurra; ‘then dread the conse- 
quences. I shall obtain orders for your arrest, and as 
soon as this horde of Yankee ruffians has been driven 
from the country, the property shall be mine.’ 

* Ha, ha, ha!’ came the scornful laugh in reply —‘ ha, 
ha, ha! you mistake, Rafael Ijurra; you are not so 
far-sighted as you deem yourself; you forget that my 
father’s land lies on the Zexran side of the Rio Grande; 
and ere that horde of Yankee ruffians, as you term 
them, be driven out, they will establish this river for 
their boundary. Where, then, will lie the power of 
confiscation? Not with you, and your cowardly 
master. Ha, ha, ha!’ 

The reply maddened Ijurra still further, for he saw 
the probability of what had been said. His face 
became livid, and he seemed to lose all control of 
himself. 

‘Even so,’ he shouted with the addition of a fierce 
oath—‘even so, you shall never inherit those lands. 
Listen, Isolina de Vargas! listen to another secret I 
have for you: know, sefiorita, that you are not the 
lawful daughter of Don Ramon!’ 

I saw the proud girl start, as if struck with an 
arrow. 

‘I have the proofs of what I repeat,’ continued 
Ijurra; ‘and even should the United States triumph, 
its laws cannot make you legitimate. You are not the 
heiress of the hacienda de Vargas!’ 

As yet not a word from Isolina. She sat silent and 
motionless, but I could tell by the rising and falling of 
her shoulders that a terrible storm was gathering in 
her bosom. 

The fiend continued : 

‘Now, madame, you may know how disinterested it 
was of me to offer you marriage; nay, more, I never 
loved you; I told you so, it was a lie’—— 

He never lied in his life as he was doing at that 
moment. His face bespoke the falschood of his words. 
It was the utterance of purest spleen. I read in his 
look the unmistakable expression of jealousy. Coarse 
as the passion may have been, he loved her—oh! how 
could it have been otherwise ? 

‘Love you, indeed! Ha, ha, ha! love you—the 
daughter of a poor Indian—a margarita!’ 

The climax had come. The heaving bosom could 
bear silence no longer; the insult was unendurable. 

‘ Base wretch!’ cried she, in a voice of compressed 
agony, ‘stand aside from my path!’ 

‘Not yet,’ answered Ijurra, grasping the bridle more 
firmly. ‘I have something farther to communi- 
cate 

‘Villain! release the rein!’ 

‘ Before I do, you shall promise—you shall swear’—— 

‘ Again! let go! or this bullet to your heart!’ 


from Don Ramon de Vargas to the commissary-general 


I had sprung from out the thicket, and was running 
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forward to her rescue. I saw her right hand on high, 
and something shining in its grasp. It was a pistol. 
Its muzzle was turned upon Tjurra. 

No doubt the resolute character of her who held it 
was well known to him, for the threat produced an 
immediate effect; the coward relaxed his hold, the 
reins dropped from his fingers, and with a mingled 
look of hatred and fear, he stepped back a pace. 

The moment the bridle became free, the steed, 
already startled by the spur, bounded forward, and 
after half-a-dozen springs, both horse and rider dis- 
appeared behind the screen of the palmettoes. 

I was too late to play the knight-errant. The 
‘ladye faire’ had not needed my help; she neither saw 
nor heard me; and by the time I arrived upon the 
ground, she had passed out of sight, and Ijurra was 
alone. 


CHAPTER L. 
AWKWARD 


Jjurra was alone, and I continued to advance to the 
spot where he was standing. His back was towards 
me, for he still fronted in the direction in which 
Isolina had galloped off. He had followed her with his 
eyes, with a cry of disappointed rage, with a threat of 
malignant vengeance. 

The sound of his own voice hindered him from 
hearing mine, and he was not aware of my presence, 
when I paused scarcely three feet from where he stood, 
and directly behind him. I held my sword drawn; I 
could have thrust him in the back, through and through 
again, before he could have offered either defence or 
resistance. He was completely in my power. 

Fortunate was it for him at that moment that I had 
been bred a gentleman, else in another instant his 
lifeless body would have Jain at my feet. A plebeian 
blade would have made short work with the ruffian, 
and I confess that my instincts of fair-play were sorely 


tried. I had before me a man who had sought my 
life—a deadly foe—a deadly foe to her I loved—a 


perjured villain—a murderer! With such titles for 
himself, he had none to the laws of honour; and I 
confess that for one short moment, I felt like ignoring 
his claim. "Twas but for a moment: the thought 
revolted me. Wicked and worthless as he was, I could 
not stab him in the back. 

I leaned forward, and tapping him upon the shoulder, 
pronounced his name. 

It was the first intimation he had of my presence; 
and starting as if hit by a bullet, he turned face 
towards me. The flush of anger upon his cheek 
suddenly gave place to a deadly pallor, and his eyes 
became set in that peculiar stare that indicates an 
apprehension of danger. This he must have felt keenly, 
for my determined look and drawn sword—to say 
nothing of the surprise by which I had come upon him 
—were calculated to produce that effect. 

It was the first time we had stood face to face, and 
I now perceived that he was a much larger man than 
myself. But I saw, too, that his eye quailed, and his 
lip quivered at the encounter. I saw that he was 
cowed ; I felt that I was his master. 

‘You are Rafael Ijurra?’ I repeated, as he had not 
made answer to my first interrogation. 

‘Si, sewor,’ he answered hesitatingly. ‘What want 
you with me?’ 

‘You have some documents there (he still held the 
Papers in his hand); a portion of them belongs to me. 
I shall trouble you to hand them over.’ 

‘Are you Captain Warfield?’ he asked, after a 
pause, at the same time pretending to examine the 
Superscription upon the commissary’s letter. I saw 
that his fingers trembled. 

‘Iam Captain Warfield—you ought to know by 
this time ?’ 


Without noticing the insinuation, he replied: ‘True— 
there is a letter here bearing that address. I found it 
upon the road: you are welcome to it, sefior.’ 

As he said this, he handed me the commissary’s 
order, still retaining the other documents. 

‘There was an enclosure? I perceive you have it 
in your hand. I beg you will make me equally 
welcome to that.’ 

‘Oh! a note signed Ramon de Vargas? It was an 
enclosure ?’ 

, ‘Precisely so; and of course goes along with the 
etter. 

‘O certainly ; here it is, sefior.’ 

‘There is still another little document in your 
possession—a safeguard from the American com- 
mander granted to a certain lady. It is not yours, 
Sefior Ijurra! I beg you will deliver it to me. I 
wish to return it to the lady to whom it belongs.’ 

This was the bitterest pill I had yet presented to 
him. He glanced hastily first to the right and then to 
the left, as if desirous of making escape. He would 
fain have done so, but I kept him under my eye, and 
he saw that my hand was ready. 

‘Certainly there is a safeguard,’ replied he after a 
pause, and with a feigned attempt at laughter. ‘’Tis a 
worthless document to me; ’tis at your service, sir 
captain ;’ and as he handed me the paper, he accom- 
panied the act with another sorry cachinnation. 

I folded the precious documents, and thrust all three 
under the breast of my coat; then placing myself in 
fighting attitude, I cried out to my adversary to ‘draw 
and defend’ himself. 

I had already noticed that he wore a sword, and, like 
myself, it appeared to be the only weapon he carried. 
I saw no pistols upon his person. I had none myself— 
nothing save a light cut-and-thrust sword. It was far 
slighter than the sabre of my antagonist, but it was a 
weapon that had seen service in my hands, and I had 
perfect confidence in it. I had no fear for the result 
against so cowardly an adversary; I was not awed, 
either by his heavier blade, or the superior size of his 
person. 

To my astonishment, he hesitated to unsheath his 
sword! 

‘You must draw,’ I shouted with emphasis. ‘You or 
I have now to dic. If you do not defend yourself, 
I shall run you through the body. Coward! would 
you have me kill you with your blade in its sheath ?’ 

Even the taunt did not nerve him. Never saw I so 
complete a poltroon. His white lips trembled, his 
eyes rolled wildly from side to side, seeking an oppor- 
tunity to escape. I am certain that could he have 
hoped to get clear, he would at that crisis have turned 
and run. 

All at once, and to my surprise, the coward appeared 
smitten with courage; and grasping the hilt of his 
sabre, he drew the blade ringing from its scabbard, 
with all the energy of a determined man! His 
reluctance to fight seemed suddenly to have forsaken 
him. Had I mistaken my man? or was it despair that 
was nerving his arm? 

His cowed look had disappeared : his eyes flashed 
with fury and vengeance; his teeth gritted together ; 
and a fierce carajo hissed from his lips. 

Our blades met—the sparks crackled from the 
creasing steel, and the combat began. 

Fortunate for me, that, in avoiding the first lounge 
of my antagonist, I had to turn half round ; fortunately 
I turned so soon, else I should never have left that 
glade alive. 

As I faced in the new direction, I saw two men 
running towards us, sword in hand. A single glance 
told me they were guerrilleros. They were already 
within ten paces of the spot, and must have been 
seen long before by Ijurra. 

‘This was the key to his altered demeanour. Their 
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a it was that had inspired him with courage 
to begin the fight, for he had calculated the time when 
they should be able to get up, and assail me from 
behind. 

‘ Hola!’ shouted he, seeing that I had discovered 

them—‘ Hola! El Zorro—José! anda! anda! Mueran los 
Yankies! al muerte con el picaro!’ 
* For the first time, I felt myself in danger. Three 
swords to one was awkward odds; and the red giant, 
with a companion nearly as large as himself, would no 
doubt prove very different antagonists from the pol- 
troon with whom I was engaged. Yes, I was conscious 
of danger, and might have retreated, had I deemed such 
a course possible; but my horse was too far off, and 
the new-comers were directly in the path I should have 
to take to reach him. I could not hope to escape on 
foot; I well knew that these men run as lightly as 
Indians, for we had often proved their capacity in that 
accomplishment. They were already too near. I 
should be overtaken, struck down, pierced, with my 
back to the foe. 

I had no time to reflect—just enough to leap back a 
pace or two, so as to bring all three of them in front 
of me, when I found my sword clashing against their 
blades, and parrying their blows one after the other. 

I can describe the unequal combat no further. It 
was a confused medley of cut and thrust, in which I 
both gave wounds and received them. I was wounded 
in several places, and felt the warm blood running 
under my clothes and over my face. I was wearied 
to death, ard every second growing weaker and 
fainter. I saw the red giant before me with his hand 
raised on high. His blade had already drawn my 
blood, and was crimsoned at the point; it was about 
to descend with a finishing-stroke. I should be unable 
to parry it, for I had just exhausted my strength 
in guarding against a blow from Ijurra. My hopeless 
peril wrung from me a cry of despair. 

Was it my cry that caused the blade to drop from 
the hand of my antagonist, and the uplifted arm to 
fall loosely by his side? Was it my cry that created 
the consternation suddenly visible in the faces of my 
foes? I might have fancied so, had I not heard a 
sharp crack from behind, and seen that the arm of 
El Zorro was broken by a shot! 

It seemed like the awaking from some horrid dream. 
One moment I was battling, face to face, with three 
desperate men; the instant after, their backs were 
towards me, and all three were running as for life! 

I followed them with my eyes, but not far; for at 
twenty paces off they plunged into the thicket, and 
disappeared. 

I turned in the opposite direction. A man was run- 
ning across the open ground with a gun in his hand; 
he was advancing toward the spot where I stood. It 
was he who had fired the shot. I saw that he was in 
Mexican costume ; surely he was one of the guerrilleros 
—he had aimed at me, and wounded his comrade ? 

For some seconds, I fancied that such might be the 
ease. Evidently he was bolder than any of the three, 
for he continued to advance, as if determined to attack 
me alone! 

I placed myself in readiness for this new antagonist, 
taking a fresh grasp on my sword, and wiping the 
= from my eyes, that I might the better receive 


It was not until he was close to the point of my 
blade, that I recognised the long ape-like arms, and 
crooked mateless limbs of Elijah Quackenboss ! 


CHAPTER LI. 
AN OFFICIAL BLACK-LIST, 
The ranger, after delivering his fire, had not waited 
to reload, but ran forward with the intention of join- 
ing me in the hand-to-hand fight, though he carried 


no other weapon than his empty gun. But this would 
have been an efficient arm in such hands ; for, despite 
his unsymmetrical build, Dutch Lige was stalwart and 
tough, and would have been a full match for any two 
of my assailants, had they stood their ground. But the 
crack of the gun had set them off like deer. They 
fancied, no doubt, that a stronger force was near; 
perhaps they remembered the terrible rifles of the 
trappers, and no doubt believed it was they who had 
arrived to the rescue. Indeed, such was my own 
belief, until I saw the oddly costumed ranger i 
towards the spot. 

A glance satisfied me that I owed my preservation 
to Lige’s love of botanical science. A large globe- 
shaped cactus plant, bristling like a hedgehog, hung 
dangling from the swivel of his gun—it was thus carried 
to save his fingers from contact with its barbed spines 
—while stugk into every loop and button-hole of his 
dress could be seen the leaves and branchlets, and 
fruits and flowers, of a host of curious and unknown 
plants. He had been herborising in the woods; and 
coming by chance within earshot of the scuffle, had 
scrambled through the bushes just in time to spoil the 
coup-de-grdce intended by El Zorro. 

‘Thanks, Quackenboss! thanks, my brave friend! 
you came in good time: you have saved me.’ 

‘But a poor shot I’ve made, capten. I ought to 
have broken that red divel’s skull, or sent my bullet 
into his stomach ; he’s got off too easy.’ 

‘It was a good shot: you broke his arm, I think.’ 

‘Ach! twas a poor shot; the cactus spoiled my 
aim. You hurt, capten ?’ 

*I am wounded, but not mortally, I think. I feel 
a little faint: ’tis only the blood. My horse—you will 
find him yonder—among the trees—yonder. Go, Lige ; 
bring my horse—my horse ’—— 

For some minutes, I was out of the world. When 
consciousness came back, I perceived that my steed 
had been brought up, and stood near. The botanist 
was bending over me, and binding up my wounds with 
strips torn from his own shirt. He had one boot on; 
the other stood by, full of water, a portion of which 
he had already poured down my throat, and with the 
rest he proceeded to bathe my temples and wash the 
blood from my face. 

This done, I soon felt refreshed and strong enough 
to mount; and having climbed into the saddle, I set 
out for the rancheria, my companion half guiding, 
half leading my horse. 

By the path which we followed, we should have to 
pass close to the hacienda and within sight of it; but 
night had come on, and the darkness would hinder us 
from being observed. It was what I now desired, 
though I had left the cerro with hopes and wishes 
directly the reverse. With a red gash upon my fore- 
head—my uniform torn and blood-stained—I feared 
being seen, lest my invalid appearance should create 
unnecessary alarm. But we passed on without meet- 
ing any one, either by the hill or upon the main road; 
and in half an hour after, I was safe within my cuarto 
in the house of the alealdé. * * * 

The incidents of the day preyed upon my spirits, 
and I was far from feeling easy about the future. I 
knew that my betrothed would be true till death; 
and I felt ashamed that I had doubted her, even for 
a moment. About her loyalty I had no uneasiness, 
and I mentally vowed never more to give way to 
suspicion. 

It was no thought of that that now troubled me, 
but an anxiety about her personal safety; and this 
grew stronger the more I pondered upon it, till it 
assumed almost the form of a fear. 

The man who had used such bitter threats, and 
behaved with so much rudeness, would scarcely stop at 
anything. “Tis true I had deprived him of much of 
his power over her, by stripping him of the dangerous 
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documents; but it was not the time, nor was he the 
man to stand upon nice distinctions of legality, where 
jealousy and cupidity were the incentives to action. 
Holding a sort of irresponsible office as the chief of 
what was less a patriotic guerrilla, than a band of 
brigands, it was difficult to tell what such a monster 
might or might not attempt. In our absence from the 

the ruffian would be full master of the neighbour- 

. What deed might he not accomplish with 
impunity, holding his power directly from the unprin- 
cipled dictator, whom he was accustomed to imitate as 
a model, and who would indorse any act of villainy, 
provided it was the act of one of his own satellites. I 
shuddered as I reflected. 

The reappearance of Ijurra and his band—for I 
doubted not that his followers were near—their reap- 
pearance in that vicinity, and at such a crisis—just as 
we were being withdrawn—had something ominous in 
it. They must have known ere this of the plan of 
campaign designed for the American army. Wheatley’s 
rumour had proved well founded. The new com- 
mander-in-chief, Scott, had arrived upon the ground, 
and three-fourths of the ‘army of occupation’ had been 
draughted to form the expedition destined to act upon 
Vera Cruz. As this greedy general stripped our old 
favourite ‘Rough and Ready’ of only his best troops, 
we had the consolation of knowing that the ‘rangers’ 
were among the ‘picked ;’ though, for all that, many 
of us would have preferred remaining with the brave 
veteran who had already led us so often to victory. I 
can answer for Wheatley and myself; I might also 
vouch for Holingsworth, though far different were his 
motives for wishing to remain on the Rio Grande. His 
sweetheart was revenge—in his breast long cherished 
—to his heart faithful and true. 

I have said that our design must have been known 
ere this; indeed the army was already in movement. 
Troops and brigades were marching upon Brazos, 
Santiago, and Tampico, there to be embarked for the 
south, and all that were to go had received their 
orders. The provinces on the Rio Grande were not to 
be entirely abandoned, but the army left there was to 
have its lines contracted, and would therefore cover 
much less ground. Not only was our little post to be 
deserted, but the neighbouring town, which had long 
been the head-quarters of a division, was also to be 
evacuated. No force of our army would remain within 
fifty miles of the rancheria ; and perhaps no American 
troop would ever again visit that isolated village. 
The reflection rendered me more than melancholy. 

No doubt of it—the enemy was apprised of our 
movements. In our special case—that we the rangers 
were to march on the following morning—was well 
known to the people of the neighbourhood. It had been 
known to them for several days; and it had not passed 
unobserved by us that the citizens of the place—those 
who were not Ayankieados—had lately shewn them- 
selves more sulky and inhospitable, in proportion as 
the time approached for our departure. This brusquerie 
had led to several street-conflicts, in which knives had 
been drawn and blood spilled, and much ‘bad blood’ 
begotten on both sides. 

Another circumstance was not unnoticed amongst 
us. Ribald pasquinades, rudely written, and accom- 
panied by threats of proscription, were at this time 
thrust under the doors of such of the citizens as had 
been friendly to us. Even the alcaldé had received 
some documents of this character—perhaps emanating 
from a jealous tiendero who had looked with bitter 
eye upon the courtship of Wheatley and Conchita. It 
was not till afterwards I learned that similar missives 
had ‘come to hand’ in a quarter that more concerned 
myself. 
Some scouted the absurdity of these acts, alleging 
{ they sprung from personal enmity, or originated 


in the mob-patriotism of the eperos. It was not so, as 


I afterwards learned ; the government of the country, or 
at all events, several of its prominent members, counte- 
nanced the meanness ; and at their instigation, a ‘ black 
list’ was made out in every town and village through 
which the American army had occasion to pass. Let 
the minister, Sefior O——, make answer to this 
accusation. 

I was musing on this disagreeable theme, after my 
return from the cerro, and endeavouring to sketch out 
some plan for the safety of my betrothed during my 
absence; but my thoughts proved barren. ‘With a 
sort of faint hope that the villain Ijurra might yet 
fall into our hands, I had despatched Holingsworth— 
nothing loath for the duty—with a party of rangers 
upon his trail, and I was impatiently awaiting their 
return. 

The voice of Wheatley aroused me from my reverie. 

* Well, lieutenant, what is it?’ 

‘Only that precious boy,’ answered he, with a signi- 
ficant smile, at the same time ushering ‘Cyprio’ into 
the room. 

The lad carried a note, which I opened. A green 
sprig of juniper was enclosed, and the simple word 
‘ tuya’ was written in pencil. I knew the symbol well. 
The juniper is tvya in that most beautiful of tongues, 
and tuya from a lady signifies ‘ yours.’ 

‘ Anything more ?’ I asked of the messenger. 

‘Nothing, Sefior Capitan,’ answered the intelligent 
boy ; ‘only to inquire if you had arrived safe.’ 

She had been anxious then ! 

I separated the branchlet into two equal parts: one 
I placed in my bosom; the other, having fervently 
kissed, I enclosed in a folded sheet, upon which I 
wrote the words: 

§ Tuyo—tuyo—hasta la muerte!” 

Cyprio bore back my parting message. 

At midnight, Holingsworth and his party came in 
from the scout. Nothing had been seen of the 
guerrilla. 


PROGRESS OF TASMANIA. 


Enoven has been said of late about the Australians 
by all manner of people; but as we do not often hear 
anything on the subject from themselves, here follows 
a brief summary of what the inhabitants of the Britain 
of the South, as they fondly call Tasmania, have 
thought proper to print concerning their own position 
and prospects. Let us just remark, in passing, that 
we find no fault with this ambitious appellation ; for 
the island, like our own, has picturesque scenery, 
excellent harbours, climate and soil suited for agri- 
culture, forests of fine timber, and unlimited deposits 
of coal, iron-ore, limestone, and so forth. 

In March 1851, the total population of Tasmania 
was 69,187, of whom 34,070 were adult males ; 15,996 
adult females, and 19,121 children of both sexes. This 
was about two months before the surprising gold 
discoveries in the neighbouring colonies, and we see 
at once what were the consequences. The arrivals 
during the year numbered 6076; the departures, 6613. 
In 1852, the arrivals were 15,203; the departures, 
21,917. In 1853, there was a pause in this process of 
depopulation: 14,977 persons came to the island, and 
12,684 left it. At the end of this latter year, there 
was a positive decrease of 23 per cent. in the number 
of men, and a very sensible disturbing influence on 
the social and domestic condition of the colony was 
the result. On the other hand, the number of children 
had multiplied from 27 per cent. in 1851, to 36 per 
cent. in 1853—the germ of future increase. : 

Not less marked is the effect on matrimony: in 
1851, the number of marriages was 992; 1213 in 1852; 
and 1479 in 1853, when the number of the adult 
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population, as seen above, was much diminished. Who 
does not see in this the return of fortunate diggers 
from the gold-fields eager to find wives to share their 
sudden wealth ? 

We take a look at the convicts: of these, the servile 
class of the colony, there were, of both sexes, in 1851, 
20,069; 19,105 in 1852; and 16,745 in 1853. Here 
‘we observe the effect of Her Majesty’s Order in Council 
for the stoppage of transportation to Van Diemen’s 
Land; the number decreases rapidly, and by the time 
the next census is taken, there will probably be no 
convicts as a class to enumerate. We find that in 
August 1854, the total number of convicts was 13,456 ; 
of whom 10,174 were earning their own living, and 
8282 only were maintained at the government cost. 
An estimate was then made—the verification of which 
we have not yet heard of—that 10,000 would be 
released from their convict condition in April 1856; 
while of the remainder, more than half would live 
by their own earnings. In 1854-5, the estimates for 
convict expenses were L.205,385; and L.132,553 in 
1856. 

Trade and commerce exhibit returns still more 
striking. In 1851, the value of the imports was 
1.641,609; in 1852, L.860,488 ; in 1853, L.2,273,397 ; 
an amazing increase, being at the rate of L.34, 9s. 44d. 
per head of the population—an increase only exceeded 
by that of the colony of Victoria. ‘The exports for 
the same years amounted respectively to L.665,790, 
L.1,509,883, L.1,756,316. 

The whale-fishing declined wofully in the same 
period; from 40 colonial and 9 foreign ships, down 
to 7 and 2; adventurers, instead of chasing leviathans 
across the ocean, preferred the enterprise and excite- 
ment of digging for nuggets. The timber-trade, on 
the contrary, comes out bravely. In 1844, the value 
of timber exported was L.3577; in 1853, nearly half 
a million. ‘The trade suffered, as did many others, in 
1851, being L.23,000 under 1850; but the demand for 
boards, planks, joists, &c., to shelter the thousands of 
emigrants who poured into Melbourne, sent it up to 
L.89,000 in 1852, and to the much greater sum in the 
following year. This was something like prosperity. 
It lured back to the Tasmanian forests many of the 
gold-seekers, who found that the gold-fields were, after 
all, less profitable, and much more precarious, than 
the rewards offered to steady labour in felling and 
sawing timber. 

Agriculture suffered by the departure of all the farm- 
labourers who could get away ; excepting potatoes, the 
exports in 1853 were not more than one-seventh of 
what they were in 1851. By the side of this decrease, 
it is remarkable that there is no decrease in the quan- 
tity of wool exported. There was also a slackening in 
ship-building, yet the number of steamers plying in 
the colony increased from two to five. 

As regards money, the whole amount of coin in the 
banks and military-chest, in 1850, was L.239,417; in 
1852, it was L.621,419; and in 1853, L.1,375,352—all 
exclusive of bills of exchange and paper-currency. 
Taking the average of the population, the bank deposits 
in 1853 amounted to L.28, 8s. 10d. per head. 

The penny-post experiment has proved not less 
satisfactory at the antipodes than here: the penny 
rate within the colony and compulsory pre-payment 
were established in 1853; and in that year the receipts 
were L.9880, while in 1852, they were L.8303. 

Among industrial resources, we find sixty different 
trades and manufactures carried on in the colony, and 
here something occurs as to the rate of wages. In 
1851, the daily pay of carpenters, masons, and brick- 
layers was 5s.; in 1853, it was 15s., and a similar 
increase prevailed in all other trades, somewhat higher 
in towns than in the country. Simultaneously, there 
was a great rise in the price of provisions—500 per 
cent. in some instances; and we are informed that the 


trebling of wages was ‘not so very unreasonable when 
compared with the enhanced cost of provisions, fuel, 
and rent, and, indeed, of every article of consumption ; 
and it may be affirmed that a mechanic with a family 
was much better off with his ordinary wages in the 
cheap times.’ 

Again: with the first rush to the Diggings, house- 
property sunk so much in value, that it could only be 
sold with difficulty at a nominal price. ‘ But ere long 
the streets of Hobart Town and Launceston began to 
swarm with lucky diggers and numerous visitors—the 
former bent on enjoying the fruits of their success 
with their families and friends, and the latter to take 
up their abode more or less permanently, attracted by 
our superior climate, and our more quiet and better 
protected towns.’ The consequence was a scramble 
for houses, and a rise of 400 per cent. in rents. The 
number of houses in the colony in 1848 was 7629; in 
1851, it was 11,844. 

Just one word about the climate, by way of conclu- 
sion. ‘The mean temperature near Hobart Town, 
deduced from ten years’ observations, is 52°81; and 
the mean rain-fall for the same period nearly 21 inches 
annually, which differs but little from the mean annual 
rain-fall of London. 

The Britain looked down on by the Southern Cross 
is thus seen to afford matter for reflection and instruc- 
tion to the Britain over which the Great Bear casts 
his eye. In addition to the points of resemblance 
enumerated at the outset, the former has a Royal 
Society, active and learned, from whose Proceedings the 
facts and particulars have been derived for the present 
article. 


LIFE RETURNING; 
AFTER WAR-TIME. 


O uirr, dear life, with sunbeam finger touching 
This poor damp brow, or flying freshly past 
On wings of mountain winds, or clasped fast 

In links of visionary embraces, clutching 
Me from the yawning grave— 

Can I believe thou yet hast power to save? 


I see thee, O my life, like phantom giant, 
Stand on the hill-top, large against the dawn; 
Upon the night-black clouds retreating drawn ; 
In aspect wonderful, with hope defiant, 
And so majestic grown, 
I scarce discern the image as my own. 


Those mists lift off, and through the vale resplendent 
Behold the pathway of my years prolong! 
Not without labour, yet for labour strong; 
Not without pain, but pain sublimed, transcendent, 
t by divinest laws 
Heart unto heart, and all hearts upwards, draws. 


O life, O love—your diverse tones bewildering 
Make silence, like two meeting waves of sound, 
And force a lull in this world’s noisy round: 

I dream of wifely white arms, lisp of children— 
Never of ended wars, 

Save kisses sealing honourable scars. 


Peace! No more battles: save the combat glorious 
To which all carth and heaven do witness stand: 
The sword o’ the spirit taking in my hand, 

I shall go forth, for in new fields victorious 
The King yet grants that I 

His servant live, or His good soldier die. 
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